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TRACKS OF A TRAVELER. 


BY THE XDITOR. 

You must not imagine, my good reader, that, 
because I gave my last traces from the summit-dome 
of the Oapitol of old Massachusetts, I have been 
standing there ever since. Not at all. Indeed, it 
was rather a hurried operation, as you know, not- 
withstanding the space it required to point out the 
different sections of the grand panorama there pre- 
sented to the view. In this inkling, yourself being 
again our companion, it must be shown how we 
penetrated farther toward the east, what was seen 
and said in the oriental climes, and how, all of a 
sudden, like a couple of horizontal rockets, we had 
to husten westward, contrary to all prior plans and 
expectations. 

THE TRAVELERS PASSION, 

From the time I was a boy, I have been greatly 
delighted, not only with books of travel, but with 
traveling. When a perfect little toddler, I used to 
make it a great point to turn and twist myself out 
of the noose, by which I had been fastened to a 
small armed-chair, and to make extensive peregrina- 
tions about such domestic regions as lay most di- 
rectly adjacent to the place of my imprisonment. 
All the avenues from my whereabouts were gen- 
erally kept closely guarded; but occasionally, as 
I waxed a little abler, in spite of shut windows, 
and chairs laid provokingly across thresholds, I 
would break my confinement, and luxuriate in more 
distant travels. By the time half a dozen summers 
had done their best for me, the yard became alto- 
gether too small for my ambition; my spirit had 
outgrown it; and as to the gate stopping my prog- 
ress—pooh! what did I care for such a silly con- 
trivance asa gate! I could creep under it, or round 
it, or over it, or even through it, as the case might 
demand, and then snap my fingers at all farther 
trouble. Two or three summers more found mea 
great cosmopolite, the larger ‘portion of my time 
being spent in foreign countries, particularly in 
those bordering upon some brook, or beyond the 
cover of some convenient hill, or hard upon some 
brown old forest. At ten, my propensity began 
to show itself in a literary way, such profound 
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works as Riley’s Travels, the adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe, the voyages of Sinbad the Sailor, and 
especially the very philosophical and instructive 
journeyings of Gulliver and the Baron Muenchhau- 
sen, being at that time my classics. No sooner had 
I become somewhat filled with the veritable revela- 
tions of these world-renowned authors, than a mere 
accident gave me a similar interest in the famous, 
though rather too tragical, horseback ride of a 
certain Englishman called Gilpin—John Gilpin. 
There was another traveler, also, whose name, I 
believe, was Orlando Furioso, who afforded me such 
a world of delight, that I often resolved, as soon as I 
should be a man, to buy me a horse and do nothing 
but attend tilts and tournaments in all countries; 
and I might never have got beyond this resolution, 
had not the example of a much greater character, 
who was no less than the once well-known but now 
almost forgotten Don Quixote—blessings upon his 
memory !—taught me that life is too serious a busi- 
ness, that mankind, and particularly womankind, 
are suffering too many distresses, to admit of one’s 
spending his time in mere personal gratification. 
It was under his tuition, in fact, that I formed the 
plan of abandoning home and kindred, of throwing 
myself entirely upon the world, and of devoting all 
my days and nights to the visiting of enchanted 
castles, to the thorough exploration of charmed 
forests, and to the attack and conquest of all dia- 
bolical wind-mills. When, in years still farther on, 
I was compelled, in order to save my bones, to con- 
sent to a little daily restraint within the walls of a 
village literary penitentiary, it was only my feet 
and hands that were tied, for my heart and head 
were ever wandering with Jason after the Golden 
Fleece of Colchis; or repeating along the southern 
coasts of Asia the prosaic Periplus of Hanno; or 
launching into the same seas, but in an opposite di. 
rection, with Vasco de Gama; or careering upon un- 
known oceans, and risking my life in the discovery 
of unknown worlds, with Christopher Columbus. 
A thousand times have I wished, that I could have 
been with Xenophon, while conducting his cele- 
brated Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and above 
all at that particular moment, when, after they 
had passed through the most incredible hardships 
without much hope of ever again seeing the fair 
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vales of Greece, the weather-worn soldiers caught 
from the summit of a high mountain range the first 
glimpse of those blue waves, that were to waft 
them to their firesides and homes. No similar wish 
has ever risen higher in my mind, unless it be that 
I could have been that fortunate mariner, who, 
when the darkness of night brooded over the sea, 
as the three Spanish keels were cautiously cutting 
the path of empire toward the west, spied from the 
masthead a far-off flash of the phosphorescent 
water—no, a star-gleam dancing upon a distant 
billow—no, a boreal rocket breaking from a smoth- 
ered conflagration about the pole—no, a freak of 
lightning playing like a child upon the bosom of a 
cloud—no, no, no, a steady light, a growing light— 
when the glorious shout went down, “ There's land, 
there’s land ahead!” 
THE FIRST EXCURSION. 

This, honest reader, if you will believe it, was no 
great affair; for, in these days, a journey of two 
hundred miles is nothing to write about. Here we 
are now in Prince-street, Boston, talking with father 
Taylor, and receiving his promise to catch us at 
Portland on the way to Bangor. Now, step into 
this little parlor, take a soft seat upon this little 
sofa, lay your head down against the curtains about 
the window till you can count a hundred, and lo! 
here you are leaping across Cape Elizabeth, and 
flying along the wooden bridge that brings you to 
the suburbs of the old capital of Maine. Two 
leaps more carry us to Bath, the greatest ship-yard 
in New England next to that of Medford; and then 
a little craft, about as large as a horse and buggy, 
and quite as manageable, takes you up—up—up 
the Kennebec away up toward Canada. After stay- 
ing one night, and sleeping in the midst of the 
crashing and smashing of I know not how many 
saw-mills, down we come again, in the same beauty 
of a little boat, which darts along the current and 
over the rapids like a being of as much discretion 
as animation. Stopping long enough to shake the 
warm hand of our old-time friend, Rev. William F. 
Farrington, and visit somewhat among his intelli- 
gent and open-hearted people, we are back to Port- 
land again so quick, that no style of composition 
can describe or imitate the motion. Two or three 
days in the adjacent country, devoted to friends, to 
friendships, and to every manner of thing friendly, 
prepare us again for Portland, which is only the 
stepping-stone to—Boston. 

EXCURSION SECOND, 

On the first trip northward and east-vard, it was 
my intention to visit the Lumber City; for old 
Bangor, the world knows, is worthy of a visit. 
Besides, one of the conferences of Maine was then 
in session; and it would have been to me a special 
gratification to shake the hands of my former com- 
rades. But I was prevented by an accident. Now, 
however, myself and reader are bound for Kenne- 
bunkport, the seat of the other conference of the 
north-star state. We arrive in good health and 
spirits. The people of the village, as well as the 





members of the conference, are assembled in the 
neat little church listening to asermon. We meet 
with many dear friends—friends never to be forgot- 
ten—friends worthy the esteem we bear them. The 
first few hours are spent in cordial greetings. The 
first evening is devoted to an anniversary. Sun- 
day, the day subsequent to our arrival, is a day to 
be remembered. In the Methodist chapel we listen 
to a plain, practical, useful, sound, and excellent 
sermon from Bishop Hedding. In the afternoon we 
are too much employed to hear the discourse of 
Bishop Morris; but, on leaving our own place of 
worship, we at once learn that it was one of his 
characteristic efforts—simple, direct, logical, appro- 
priate, without any false ornament, or ambitious 
soaring, or strained and bombastic nonsense. These 
two bishops, though somewhat different in many 
respects, are models in soynd preaching. Either of 
them could, if their taste and conscience would let 
them, stretch up as high into cloud-land, and scrape 
down as many stars, it may be, as some of our pop- 
ular pulpit orators. But nobody will ever see them 
do it; for both, as I chance to know, believe that 
the taste and piety of the Church are more likely 
to be improved, and sinners more likely to be saved, 
by more humble and unaffected efforts. 

For one, I am glad to see the examples of these 
good bishops. As the taste of the age now is, the 
most popular preacher is not necessarily the best 
preacher. Nor, indeed, is the man who draws the 
greatest crowd around him, in these days, half so 
liable to be a model of what a minister should be, 
as one whose round, full, even development of char- 
acter renders him less attractive to a wonder-loving 
and sight-seeing people. Lorenzo Dow would draw 
a larger audience, in his day, than any other preacher 
then living; but no man would think of comparing 
Dow with the clear, plain, simple, unambitious Fisk, 
or with the straightforward, chaste, and yet power- 
ful Dr. Channing; and yet I have visited the preach- 
ing-places of both these divines, when they were 
expected to preach, and found their audiences quite 
insignificant. 

I was once sitting at a public table, in the city | 
of Boston, where I supposed myself to be a stranger 
to thecompany. A gentleman opposite to me, how- 
ever, appeared to know my face, and entered into 
conversation with me: “I understand, sir, that you 
have opened a new place of worship in the city.” 
Assent was nodded. ‘You have a very large place 
of worship. I suppose it will seat between two and 
three thousand people.” Another assent. ‘How 
large is your society?” ‘About one hundred and 
fifty.” ‘‘How many hearers?” “Perhaps a thou- 
sand.” “Seats, then, for something like two thou- 
sand yet empty?” “Yes.” “Well, sir, I am not 
much of a saint myself, but I can tell you that you 
preachers are not always wise after your generation. 
I can tell you, sir, as a business man, how to fill up 
that immense house, in less than five Sundays, so 
full that there will not be a standing-place left 
for the most curious and persevering.” The man 
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looked with all his worldly wisdom at me. At 
length I asked him how it would be done. “ Well,” 
sir,” said the man, “you must say something, or do 
something, to which the nultitude would like to 
listen. Common-sense preaching, and a simple- 
hearted desire to do good, is not the thing. Now, 
sir, put an advertisement in the city papers, that, 
next Sabbath, you will preach a whole sermon with 
your eyes shut, or standing on one foot, or sitting 
upon the pulpit cushion, with your legs hanging 
over. Your house will be full, hours before the 
time; and, if you will only keep up such novelties, 
and be sure to make them more extravagant as you 
proceed, you will be the preacher of the city, and 
be followed by the masses.” “But how many of 
them would, by such means, be saved?” “Ab!” 
said the wise man, “that is another subject.” True 
enough, it is another subject; but it is the subject 
to be thought of always by the minister of the 
Lord Jesus. 

Bishop Hedding we find in excellent health, and 
as cheerful, as affable, as unpretending as a child. 
Great man! These traits are attributes of his great- 
ness. Would to God that all men in authority were 
as approachable, as kind-hearted, as self-forgetful as 
our senior bishop! We find him, as usual, sur- 
rounded by his brethren, who, not having been 
taught to fear him, or dread him, flock into his 
presence like so many affectionate children, the 
most humble being certain of a reception. His 
head is as clear as sunlight. He comprehends every 
thing about him. He makes every one perfectly at 
home. His conversation is easy, good-natured, in- 
teresting, and instructive. He occasionally relates 
a story, or tells an anecdote, but always, even in 
his amusements, keeps the good of the listeners 
before him. A most devoutly-pious man, his piety 
is unobtrusive. He never calls the attention of the 
public to his manner of life by any singular profes- 
sions; but every observer can see, that he is a man 
of God, living in close fellowship with heaven. 

All that I have said of the piety and unpretend- 
ing character of the venerable Hedding, may be 
said, also, of Bishop Morris. The leading personal 
trait of the latter Bishop, however, which soon be- 
comes his characteristic, as a man, to every one 
familiar with him, is, that he says nothing when he 
has nothing to say, and does nothing till he sees 
some object to be effected by his action. He always 
knows what to say, and when to say it, and how it 
should be said; and when, either in public preach- 
ing, or in private conversation, his words have done 
their office, by conveying to you exactly what he 
had within him, he has nothing more to offer. 
The whole of it may be summed up, perhaps, in 
that comprehensive word, discretion. In public, 
Bishop Morris seems somewhat reserved to those 
unacquainted with this secret of his character. His 
reserve, his silence, arises from no want of generous 
interest in the matters and men about him. He is 
always interested in every thing good, and great, 
and useful; but he hates ostentation, and vanity, 








and ambition. He puts on no airs, he assumes no 
dignity, he demands no homage, because he has 
been made a bishop. In private, he is one of the 
most congenial men living, falling at once into an 
easy and simple style of conversation, telling what 
he knows, pretending to nothing he does not know, 
but making his companion feel satisfied with him- 
self and the company he is keeping. Like Bishop 
Hedding, he, too; is full of incidents, which he re- 
lates with great tact and humor; but, if my reader 
wishes to know exactly how he tells an anecdote, 
let kim turn to one of the back numbers—Volume 
vii, page 9—of this work, and read his amusing 
and graphic article, entitled Incidents of Travel. 
And this leads me to add, that, besides performing 
the arduous duties of his office, and that to the 
satisfaction of the public, he is extending and per- 
petuating his influence very much farther by his 
writings. If I mistake not, in fact, he will be more 
known and prized as a writer, by coming genera- 
tions, than as having been a bishop. 
THE TWO CASTLES, 

In returning from this religious meeting to the 
metropolis of New Engloud, I was obliged to spend 
several hours at a station-house of the eastern rail- 
road almost alone. Stretching myself upon a wood- 
en bench, which ranged along one side of the public 
but empty room, with my overcoat for a pillow, I laid 
down the more quietly to have a little thought. On 
looking up, however, I spied upon the wainscot, 
beneath the upper border, a solitary wasp, in ‘the 
act of laying the foundations of her annual house. 
After watching her mode of work, and studying 
the style of her architecture, for some fifteen or 
twenty minutes, I shut my eyes and commenced 
building a castle of my own. Instinct was her in- 
strument. Memory was mine. Hers was for the 
deposit of her egg and the protection of her young. 
Mine I intended as a dwelling-place for the different 
schools of German theology} of which I had been 
thinking for several days. 

First, then, I laid a very extensive and irregular 
foundation, on which I reared a vast superstructure 
as irregular as its base. This edifice, as low down 
as the foundation stones, I next knocked over, as it 
was altogether too Roman, and did not suit the 
German mind. Then, clearing away the rubbish, 
with something like the spirit of a Luther, away 
upon the extreme right I raised a colossal structure, 
the front avenue to which was paved with marble 
slabs cut so as to look precisely like so many Ger- 
man Bibles. The house itself was in the shape of 
a Bible; and I had a large Bible, also of marble, 
set directly over the front door. Behind and around 
were the graves of Luther, of his coadjutors, and of 
many of his followers. On the broad platform be- 
fore the great door, I saw Olshausen, Havernich, 
and Hengstenburgh holding a group of listeners in 
grave but animated conversation. 

Next, away on the opposite left, sprang up a 
second edifice, looking very much like a college of 
naturalists. It was surrounded with gardens of 
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plants, and filled with astronomical, chemical, and 
other instruments. It was a very simple structure; 
and over the principal entrance was engraved the 
single word Bernunft, which, being interpreted, 
is nothing more than our word reason. There was 
a mist resting about the lower part of it; but on 
the roof, within a curious sort of dome, which rose 
threateningly toward the clouds, I could descry a 
few persons whose names were not unfamiliar to me, 
and of whom Bretschneider, Paulus, Ulick, and a 
little below them Baur and Strauss, are well known. 

Exactly half way between these two extremes, 
there arose a third building, the architecture of 
which was mixed: the end toward the right hand 
resembling the style of the first edifice, that toward 
the left the architecture of the second, while the 
whole, with all its strangeness, presented a grand 
appearance. On one side of the great entrance 
door I saw the figure of a Bible. On the other the 
statues of Minervaand of Juno. Over the doorway, 
in very large letters, was the German term, bas 
chriftliche Betwuftfeyn, which may be translated 
Christian-consciousness. Within the hall, by which 
the two parts were entered, were several distin- 
guished theologians walking and sitting, each with 
a Bible in his hand, but all looking off, now and 
then, as if occupied with deep reflection. Among 
them I discovered Schleiermacher, T westen, Nitzsch, 
Umbreit, and Lake. 

Between the right and the central edifice, but 
much the nearest to the right, another interesting 
structure soon appeared. It was not quite in the 
form of a modern Bible. It inclined a little to 
the architecture of the middle building. A small 
group of very learned and somewhat liberal-looking 
men were walking up and down a broad pavement 
leading to the edifice from the street. Each one, it 
is true, had his Bible; but there was no particular 
shape common to these volumes. They were of all 
shapes, as if their owners were not very rigid con- 
cerning forms. Neander and Tholuck were the indi- 
viduals, among the walkers, most familiar to my eye. 

Lastly, between the left and middle, and about 
equally distant from them both, was the fifth struc- 
ture, whose architecture corresponded exactly to its 
place. On the right end of it I saw the word 
Christian-consciousness. On the other, reason. On 
one extremity was a tower. In the opposite was a 
chapel. Between the chapel and the tower was a 
winding gallery; and up and down this railed 
avenue, I beheld several well-known individuals 
passing and repassing; but the principal of them 
were Dewette, Ewald, and Hase. 

All these buildings, standing as they did on a 
common foundation, excepting the one at the ex- 
treme left, which had dug and laid a foundation 
for itself, were connected to each other by secret 
passages. Around the whole was thrown a high 
fence; and the common yard was appropriately di- 
vided off by other fences; but they were not so 
high as to forbid the inmates of the several struc- 
tures from carrying on a continual intercourse, 








which, by the time they were completed, had be- 
come very warlike and fierce. Having, however, 
finished my castle, I opened my eyes, and found 
that the wasp had finished hers. By studying the 
one, the reader may learn much of the wisdom and 
benevolence of God. By studying the other, he 
may behold the condition of Christian theology, 
in the most interesting country in the world, at 
the present time. 
WESTWARD, 

Now, reader, we are flying homeward. Boston 
detains us but a Sabbath and one working-day. 
Albany comes next, then Canandaigua, then Lima,* 
then Rochester, then Buffalo, and Niagara again. 
With our old and esteemed friends, Professor Seager 
abd lady, we spend several days, one of which is 
devoted to visiting the German Socialist Neigh- 
borhood a little south of Buffalo. It is the only 
prosperous specimen of socialism I have ever seen. 
The other preachers of Buffalo, Rev. Messrs. Fuller 
and Woodworth, are just closing up their labors 
with every indication of success. Another socius 
of Cazenovia, Rev. J. E, Robie, editor of the Buf- 
falo Christian Advocate, as bland, as generous, as 
indefatigable a spirit as ever blest the world, is at 
his post. The Buffalo and the Northern Advocate 
are at peace. That is well. There is room for 
both. The Northern is not surpassed for editorial 
ability by any periodical published by the Church, 

HOME AGAIN, 

At half-past nine of the evening of August 
22d, after an absence of several weeks, and after 
rambling somewhat widely “by sea and land,” 
we arrive, good reader, at the editorial domicil, in 
fine health and spirits, thankful to a kind Provi- 
dence for his guardian care, without which we 
should not have returned as we now do, in perfect 
soundness of body and of mind. 





* From this point it had been my intention to return on 
a visit to the Wesleyan University, to witness the com- 
of my cherished Alma Mater. In fact, 
I have been subjected to a little censure, in certain news- 
papers, because I did not return, as if I were under obliga- 
tion to do so. It is supposed, I presume, by those who have 
taken the pains to find fault with my absence, that I was 
under a positive promise. Had I been pledgea, my health 
would not have admitted of the fatigue of traveling, after 
the laborious exercises at Lima, as Dr. Luckey, with whom I 
spent several days succeeding, can bear witness; bat the fol- 
lowing letter will sufficiently explain the trae state of the 
case, and exonerate me, [ trust, from all responsibility in the 
failure to meet the appointment made for me: 

* Middletown, July 22, 1850. _ 

“Dear Sin,—A few days since a letter was addressed to 
you, in Boston, inviting you to add the Missi y Lyceum, 
on Sabbath evening, August 24th. We have received no reply 
to our invitation, but, trusting that you would favor us, we have 
ventured to announce your name as the speaker on that occa- 
sion. We are very solicitous to hear from you, and hope that 
we may in the course of the present week. 

“* Very truly, yours, D. Sreeie.” 

It is only necessary to add, that to the above letter I was 
compelled to return a positive non-compliance; and the news- 
paper writers woald, doubtless, have spared me their censures, 
had they known the facts. 
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BY JOSEPH K, EDGERTON, 

Amone those who have merited a record in the 
history of learning, an exalted place is due to Blaise 
Pascal. Admiration for his genius and virtues, and 
an opinion that his name and writings are less 
known than they deserve to be, lead me to believe 
that a brief tribute to his memory may not prove 
uninteresting. 

’ Pascal was born at Clermont, in France, on the 
twenty-third of June, 1623. Locke, whose ability 
to judge of intellect few will doubt, speaks of him 
as “‘a prodigy of parts.” His mental powers were 
unquestionably of the highest order; and the pre- 
cocity of their development attracted to him early 
in life the attention of the first minds of his day. 
Almost from infancy he was associated with men 
of eminent learning and ability. His rare genius 
for mathematics and its kindred sciences appeared 
at a tender age: owing, however, to the feebleness 
of his constitution, his father, who was a man of 
virtue and high intelligence, endeavored, but in 
vain, to restrain Pascal from the premature exert- 
ing of his powers. On one occasion, before he had 
reached his twelfth year, the youthful geometer, 
who had never received any instruction in that 
science, but a vague definition of its nature and 
object, was found in a retired room, absorbed in 
the contemplation of some rude diagrams he had 
drawn upon the floor. On questioning the boy, 
his father found that he had, by the unaided opera- 
tion of his own mind, solved the geometrical prop- 
osition known as the thirty-second of the first book 
of Euclid, and was able to explain correctly the 
process by which he had arrived at the demonstra- 
tion. From this time the mind of Pascal was 
allowed to follow its own bent; and so rapid was 
his progress, that at the age of twenty-four he 
stood in the front rank of the great geometers of 
that period of illustrious minds, and had perfected a 
series of experiments in natural philosophy that 
exploded, from the theory of “nature’s horror of 
vacuum,” a notion which till then had imposed on 
the minds of the learned. 

When roused in search of truth, the genius of 
Pascal, under circumstances the most unfavorable, 
mastered with ease the most difficult problems of 
geometry. In the latter part of his life, after he 
had been forced, by ill health, to abandon his favor- 
ite study, at one time, to while away the hours of a 
night of intense bodily suffering, he allowed his 
mind to range, for a short period, in his favorite 
field of thought; and the result of his reflection 
was a profound and beautiful elucidation of some 
of the properties of the cycloid—*“the Helen of 

,” as it has been called, from the great 
contention it has produced among them. 

But the fame of Pascal does not rest alone upon 
his precocious genius, nor his powers and discov- 
eries as a master in science. It is as a pure and 


earnest Christian, as one of the most eloquent and 
able defenders of revealed religion—in a word, as a 
true benefactor of his race—that he commands not 
alone our admiration, but our love and gratitude. 
Pascal, like Bacon and other kindred epirits, had a 
just and noble conception of the end of learning— 
“the glory of the Creator, and the relief of man’s estate ;” 
and, like his great cotemporary, he labored “to give 
an account of his gift of reason for the use of man.” 

While the mental powers of Pascal were in their 
highest vigor, and a brilliant career of ambition 
and honor was open before him, he became the 
subject of strong religious convictions. A mind so 
acute and profound as his, and so controlled, at all 
times, by-the love of truth, could hardly fail to be 
awakened to a consideration of the great questions 
of man’s origin, condition, and destiny. An inci- 
dent which occurred in 1654, and which he regarded 
as miracuious, deepened his religious impressions 
to an all-absorbing and controlling principle—this 
was his preservation from sudden death, on his 
horses taking fright on passing the bridge of Neu- 
illy. His health, at the time of this event, had 
become somewhat impaired by the severity of his 
studies, and he soon after determined to renounce 
all active participation in the pleasures and busi- 
ness of the world, and become one of the commu- 
nity of literary recluses, who had then lately retired 
to the vicinity of the famed convent of Port Royal, 
near Paris. In this retreat Pascal and his asso- 
ciates—men alike eminent for their learning and 
virtues—were engaged in works of charity, and 
in literary labors that have made their names im- 
mortal, and rendered their place of retreat famous 
in literary history. They took a prominent part, 
and none more so than Pascal, in the celebrated 
doctrinal controversy that then excited and divided 
the Roman Church. On one side were arrayed the 
Pope and the Jesuits; on the other, the followers of 
Jansen, Bishop of Ypres, whose treatise on the doc- 
trines of Augustine, concerning human depravity 
and divine grace, had given rise to the contest. 
Among the Jansenists were included some of the 
best and ablest of the Romanists of the day; and 
in marked contrast to their antagonists, the Jesuits, 
whose principles and practices they professed to 
abhor, they revived and adhered with great rigor 
to a severer- system of morality and penitential 
devotion. 

From the time that Pascal became one of this 
brotherhood of Port Royal Jansenists, vanity, am- 
bition, avarice—those selfish principles that influ- 
ence so many in the pursuit of knowledge and the 
career of authorship—seem to have been expelled 
from his breast. He lived an ascetic life; his feeble 
frame was emaciated by the severity of his self- 
denial; an iron belt with pointed teeth girded his 
waist, to admonish him, by its frequent and painful 
lacerations, to withdraw his mind from all sensual 
delights. His death was doubtless hastened by the 
rigor with which he adhered to false notions of 





religious duty. His time, with the exception of 
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about three years of his life, in this retreat, which 
were in part employed in labors consequent upon 
his hostile position with reference to the Jesuits, 
was spent in exercises of devotion, in the study of 
the Scriptures, and in the works of active benevo- 
lence. He was, at all times, the steadfast friend of 
the poor, the needy, and the suffering. 

We would have honored Pascal more if his re- 
ligious life had shown less of gloom, and if he had 
not, in ceasing to be a man of the world, become 
an ascetic, and encouraged, by his example, habits 
of life that, in the abuse of them, have led to many 
evils in the Roman Church. To men of his exalted 
genius and pure character, we naturally look as to 
those who will rise above the errors and delusions 
of common minds. He possessed, in a high de- 
gree, the integrity of purpose and ability that 
belong to great reformers; but he failed to escape 
all the prejudices of his education and associations. 
To measure the power with which these control 
conduct and character few are able; and till we can 
do so, it becomes us to be mild, or at least cautious 
in censure; though to withhold it altogether would 
be wrong. The glory of an honored name ofttimes 
conceals, from the eye of carnal observation, the 
faults and errors of its possessor. Like the spots 
in the sun, which are best and most clearly seen 
through a medium that divests that lustrous orb of 
its dazzling brightness, the faults of the great are 
seldom noticed in their true form and extent, except 
when viewed through the medium of an impartial 
judgment. Tried by such a judgment, the charac- 
ter of Pascal was not without errors, to be both re- 
gretted and avoided. 

Pascal was born and educated a Roman Catho- 
lic; he was sincerely attached to that communion, 
While with some this may be enough, perhaps, to 
darken all his eminent virtues, it is to be hoped 
that such lack of charity is now rare, and that men 
will be judged by character rather than name or 
profession. The pure gold of character deserves 
honor, whatever be the mine from whence it comes. 

It may seem hard to account for Pascal’s adher- 
ence to the Roman Church, at a time when its 
doctrine and manners were assailed by eminent 
zeal and ability, and the principles of the Ref- 
ormation had taken deep and strong root—at a 
time, also, when himself and his friends were ob- 
jects of severe persecution, for the zeal and freedom 
with which they had exposed the errors and cor- 
ruption of one of the most infiuential orders of 
that Church. The principle by which Pascal was 
governed was, probably, in great part, an undue 
sense of the importance and necessity of the unity 
of the Christian Church in its outward and visible 
organization. It is easy to be believed, that a an 
of his character and attainments looked with pain 
upon the religious contests and the—in many cases— 
wild fanaticism that had agitated Europe. The 
prejudices of his education, however, above which 
even his pure motives and great powers could not 
raise him, led him to look to the Church of Rome 





alone, as having the principle of unity that entitled 
it to stand as the common center of Christianity, 
and harmonize all conflicting tenets by its infallible 
standard of faith. Though conscious of her many 
errors in practice, he still clung to the ancient 
Church of his fathers. He labored faithfully to 
reform, but he would not leave her. 

The desire of a unity of doctrine and communion 
among Christians may exist in different minds from 
very different motives. It may be the offspring of 
a fanatical, intolerant, or ambitious spirit, covetous 
of spiritual power; and, again, it may be, and 
often is, truly catholic and conservative in its na- 
ture. Such it doubtless was in the mind of Pascal, 
and in the minds of eminent Protestants, who were 
his cotemporaries, or who had not long preceded 
him; and some of whom permitted themselves to 
be deluded into error by the imposing idea of a 
united Church. It may well be doubted, if the 
pacific spirit of Melancthon would not have been 
deterred from the course of reform which has made 
him known and honored among Protestants, had he 
not been stimulated and led on by the more fearless 
and robust nature of Luther. A false view of the 
dangers and evils of dissent, for a time, staggered 
the mind of Chillingworth, one of the ablest up- 
holders of the Protestant principles in the age of 
Pascal. Chillingworth, as he informs us, turned 
Papist from a consideration of the necessity of a 
Church that could not err; and as all other Churches 
disclaimed infallibility, he concluded that the Church 
of Rome must be the true Church, and that it was, 
therefore, his duty to conform to her communion; 
but he was subsequently convinced of the fallacy 
of his argument on this point, and has himself 
afforded its ablest refutation. No man has estab- 
lished more conclusively than he the great cardinal 
doctrine of Protestantism, that ‘‘the Bible, and the 
Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.” There 
is reason to believe that Grotius, who upon the con- 
tinent had rendered as efficient service in the Prot- 
estant cause as Chillingworth had done in England, 
was, in the later years of his life, led astray, or, at 
least, shaken in his faith, by the fallacious reason- 
ing which kept the powerful understanding of Pas- 
cal in subjection to the Roman Church, and nearly 
enlisted in her service the matchless logic of Chil- 
lingworth. The errors of such minds convince us 
that the standards of truth, in religious questions, 
are not always attained by men of the highest pow- 
ers. The wisest and best may err; and while we 
are, therefore, admonished not to yield a slavish or 
blind assent to any man’s opinion, we are also 
taught the importance of charity for all. 

Although Pascal continued till his death in com- 
munion with the Roman Church, he proved himself 
a fearless antagonist of its corruptions. His Pro- 
vincial Letters, a monument alike of his genius and 
his love of truth, were aimed at the powerful and 
corrupt order of Jesuits. The immediate occasion 
of these letters was the controversy then prevailing 
between the Jansenists and Jesuits, before alluded 
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to. The power of the pen was eminently illustrated 
in these letters. Their tendency upon the moral 
and intellectual character of the age was most ben- 
eficial. The object of Pascal, and it was accom- 
plished, was to expose to ridicule and just detesta- 
tion the corrupt principles and vicious practices of 
the Jesuits; and they have never fully recovered 
from the contest they provoked with his masterly 
genius, though for a time their malice was gratified 
by the severe persecution of Pascal and his friends, 
the Port Royalists. 

The last years of Pascal’s life were overshadowed 
by the most painful afflictions, greatly aggravated 
by the rigor of his penances and self-denial; but 
his majestic soul rose triumphant amid the ruins of 
his feeble body. The intervals of rest from pain 
he employed in composing his “Thoughts on Re- 
ligion.” What are published under that name are, 
it is well known, but the fragments of a grand work 
he had designed upon the nature and evidenees of 
Christianity, but which the decay of his health and 
his early death prevented him from completing. 
They were written on scraps of paper, as a thought 
was suggested, and were not collected and published 
till after his death. 

The splendor and power of many of these de- 
tached fragments of thought have extorted the 
praise of the ablest critics, and even of those who 
have differed with Pascal in his doctrines. He was 
an advocate of that system of theology of which 
the Roman Church regards St. Augustine, and the 
Protestants John Calvin, as the chief exponents; 
and Pascal’s thoughts are tinged with the gloom 
which is too often generated by this dark and mys- 
terious theology. Pascal, like Young, in illustrat- 
ing similar views, gives to his picture of man a 
somber, but sublime coloring and effect. Man, 
degraded, fallen, miserable, stripped of the original 
grandeur of his nature, but yet, in the midst of his 
weakness and vileness, retaining the element of his 
immortality—the power of thought—is a theme that 
fills to overflowing the imagination of Pascal. As 
has been beautifully said by an eminent living 
author, “his melancholy genius plays, in wild and 
rapid flashes, like lightning around the scathed oak, 
about the fallen greatness of man.” With man 
thus circumstanced, tossed upon the dark waters 
of sin and sorrow, seemingly the sport of adverse 
fortunes, hopeless, desponding, but yet restless, and 
vainly striving after happiness, Pascal starts in 
search of the true key to explain all the contrarie- 
ties of his nature and condition, and to open up his 
way to a high and noble destiny. He questions 
human philosophy, but its errors and contradic- 
tions bewilder and confound him; he turns to the 
page of history, and examines the creeds and re- 
ligion of every age, and finds them, with but one 
exception, full of falsehood and superstition; but 
as he questions the past, his attention is attracted 
to the Jewish people—their origin, their history, 
their polity, and their religion alike are peculiar 
and astonishing: above all, are his thoughts riveted 





upon that book which had, for so many ages, been 
sacredly preserved by the Jews. With the Bible, 
then, Pascal enters upon the wide field of inquiry 
pertaining to the great truths of religion. From 
within and from without, from every point of the 
vast field of thought, the evidence comes with re- 
sistless weight upon the mind, proving that Bible 
to be a revelation from God, and upon this rock he 
plants his feet. In the Old Testament of the Jews 
he finds the predictions of a clearer and more per- 
fect religious system than theirs, whose fulfillment 
he traces out in the life, and doctrines, and death 
of Christ, as recorded in the New Testament. 

Such, as we have reason to believe, is an imper- 
fect outline of the track in which the genius of 
Pascal moved in the investigation of his great 
theme; and it is apparent, that, had be lived to 
complete his plan, and perfect his Thoughts on Re- 
ligion, they would have proved one of the most 
comprehensive and masterly expositions of Chris- 
tianity that the world has seen. Incomplete and 
imperfect as they are, they form a mine of truth, 
mingled, doubtless, with some crude ore and foreign 
earth, but abounding in pure gold and in lustrous 
gems, precious and rare. 

The “Thoughts” of Pascal are the more deserv- 
ing of respect and attention from the consideration, 
that they are the dying testimony of an intelligence 
rarely equaled in acuteness and in power—of a 
mind that surveyed the field of human science with 
the eagle eye of genius, and penetrated its complex 
truths as the lightning rends the gnarled oak—of a 
pure and noble-hearted man, that loved his race, 
and had pondered long upon its fallen condition 
and future destiny, and had, finally, after a life’s 
labor to do good, calmly prepared to meet death, in 
the full assurance of that faith which the Bible alone 
revealed. 

Pascal died on the sixteenth of August, 1662, at 
the early age of thirty-nine years. 

In the character of Pascal were combined intel- 
lectual powers of the highest order, profound learn- 
ing, an earnest and fearless love of truth, a sincere 
and ardent piety, an active and ceaseless benevo- 
lence: over all which was thrown a childlike hu- 
mility and simplicity, that impressed every gen- 
erous nature with love and admiration. One who 
attended him in his last hours often remarked of 
him, “He is an infant—humble and submissive as 
an infant.” Almost his last request was, that he 
might die among the poor. 

When contrasted with such a character as Pascal, 
how in the eye of true reason does the luster that 
surrounds the names of many of the admired ones 
of earth pale to insignificance! There are numbers 
who stand high in the scroll of worldly fame, that 
possessed genius equal to his, and strength and © 
length of years far superior to his, to labor for the 
advancement of the true interests of humanity; but 
ambition and pride were their governing principles; 
they lived for self; their abilities were employed 
for their own pleasure and aggrandizement; they 
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have left, it is true, memorials of their lives in the 
page of history; the world honors them, perchance, 
as mighty warriors, as accomplished statesmen, as 
acute and learned men of science, as poets, as ora- 
tors; but they have not, like Pascal and other spirits 
kindred to his, a memorial and a cherished place 
in the hearts of the wise and good of all ages and 
all countries. 

If “the glory of the Oreator and the relief of 
man’s estate’ had been the end to which all high 
talents had been consecrated, the feeling which 
leads us to honor the names of the great would be 
far less than it now is the impulse of admiration, 
rather than of reverence and love. There is a true 
and a false ambition; but the true is rarely the con- ' 
trolling principle in the minds of those who aspire 
to great achievements. Were all who are endowed 
with superior powers to benefit mankind directed 
by the true ambition, how soon would the face of 
the world brighten, and humanity advance to its 
destined perfection! The true ambition can only 
exist in the mind of him who feels strongly the ties 
of kindred that bind him to his brother men—who 
looks upon the promotion of the general good as 
his highest happiness and the chief object of his 
efforts in this life—who regards the sincere love and 
gratitude of one, for benefits conferred, as a higher 
reward than the mere admiration and applause of 
thousands—who had rather the tears of a grateful 
few should bedew his grave, than the peans of 
millions exalt the triumphs of his genius. 

Such was the ambition that dwelt in the noble 
yet childlike nature of Pascal; such the feeling 
that prompted the exertion of his splendid powers 
of mind, and renders him a waymark and an 
example for all who love virtue, and desire that 
fame which not only throws radiance round the 
honored head, but cheers, and sustains, and satisfies 
the heart. 
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LIFE IN GOOD BOOKS. 

Goop books, says Milton, contain a potency of 
life in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are; nay, they do preserve, as in a 
vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them. A good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose for a life beyond 
life. They garner up the wisdom and piety of 
one generation, and preserve it for after genera- 
tions. They form a spiritual telegraph between 
the past and the present, along whose wires the 
sanctified thoughts and emotions of Isaiah and 
Paul, and other good men, may speed to our hearts, 
to quicken our faith and fire our zeal. Without 
them, the scholar and the divine are like the me- 
chanic without his tools; with them, the mechanic 
may become the scholar and the divine. They con- 
stitute the great storehouse of truth for the world. 
Blot good books from the world, and a profound 
darkness would settle over all mankind. 





THE GOLD DOLLAR. 


BY REV. lL. 8. GURLEY, 

Caine one day, on a pastoral visit,at a neat 
but humble mansion, before I left, a young lady 
handed me, for Church purposes, a gold dollar. It 
was the first I had seen, and I involuntarily ex- 
claimed, “O, isn’t it beautiful!” It was, indeed, a 
beautiful impression from our national mint; and 
certainly it made an impression on me, such as no 
money I had ever before seen had. done, whether 
dollars, sovereigns, eagles, or doubloons. I have 
since been led to ask why I was so struck with its 
beauty. I doubt if I can solve the problem, but 
the following reasons occurred: 

It was beautiful in conception. I know not who 
suggested such a coin, but it was a fine thought. 
How much more becoming a lady’s purse than 
the soiled and ragged bill or clumsy silver dollar! 

It was beautiful in artistic merit. Though less 
than a half dime, there is nothing crowded or con- 
fused, but a beautiful symmetry preserved through- 
out; although on one side there are thirty-three 
letters and figures, and on the reverse the head of 
Liberty, surrounded with the thirteen stars. The 
die which struck it must have been the work of no 
ordinary artist; and it is doubtful if the whole 
world can show a more perfectly-wrought coin. 
Perhaps the idea of its beauty was strengthened 
by the thought of condensed value: so much value 
in so little space—multum in parvo. 

It was given by a beautiful girl. I can not say 
how far that circumstance may have hightened 
the impression, or whether, in any degree, my fancy 
transferred the beauty of the fair giver to the gift 
itself. 

There was beauty in the motive which led to its 
appropriation for benevolent purposes. It was the 
first piece of the kind the young lady had seen, 
and the only one she possessed; but she denied 
herself, and put it into the treasury of the Lord. 

Nor was the beauty of the act lessened by the 
fact that it was the product of the work of her 
own fair fingers—the reward of industry. From 
the purse of an heiress it would have been a pretty 
donation; but from one who earned it with her 
needle, it was truly a noble one. 

Should each fair reader of the “ Repository ” con- 
tribute for the cause of missions the first gold 
dollar that comes into her hands, how much 
would it aid in carrying the waters of life to 
a perishing world! What say you, fair ladies? 
When your fingers first press the beautiful coin, 
will you think of the cause of the blessed Re- 
deemer? 


> 





Tue plea of “temptation,” made so often by poor 
human nature, is the poorest of all apologies for 
sin; virtue is a perfectly-neutral quality, unlees 
exercised in the face of temptation. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MISSIONARY LIFE. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A MISSIONARY. 


BY REV. J. H, PITEZELL. 


Ow the morning of the tenth of November I left 
the Kewawenon mission, in company with two 
young men from Point Kewenaw. My object was 
to visit the different mining stations, and to preach 
to the people, wherever an opportunity offered. I 
took with me a heavy Indian blanket and a pair of 
snow-shoes. The young men with whom I took 
passage had a small Mackinaw boat. In this each 
took his appropriate station—one to steer and the 
others to row. The first day, which turned out to be 
rainy and disagreeable, we crossed over to the mouth 
of Portage river, twelve miles and a half. Here we 
found a number of miners encamped, all looking 
serious as the grave; word had just reached them 
that Mr. Barber, before mentioned, was drowned. 
We tarried here for the night, and the next morning 
pursued our journey up Portage river, into Portage 
Lake, thence to the mouth of Sturgeon river, where 
we aided in the search for Mr. Barber. The body 
was soon found, and was taken to Kewawenon. 
Turning away from this affecting scene, we made 
our way through the eastern arm of Portage Lake; 
thence, by another river, into and across Torch 
Lake. A mile and a half by land brought us to 
the Douglas Houghton Company’s works. These 
were situated in a narrow chasm, between two pre- 
cipitous bluffs, on the banks of a delightful brook, 
like the fountain of life itself, ever flowing and 
clear. A little above it forms a beautiful cascade, 
leaping down from the top of the southern bluff, 
dashing and foaming over its uneven bed, keeping up 
an eternal roar. Much labor and money were spent 
here to no purpose; and the works have since been 
abandoned. We were comfortably and cordially 
entertained. 

Thursday, the 12th, we traveled on foot to Cliff 
Mine, a distance of about sixteen miles. Part of 
our way was a passable road, newly cut through 
the dense forest; the other was a rough trail over 
hills and valleys. It led by several locations where 
comfortable log-houses had been erected, and mining 
was briskly prosecuted. But since several of these 
locations have been abandoned, and the moldering 
ruins admonish us how often men draw blanks 
from the lottery of human fortune. I might men- 
tion each of the stations I visited, and at each find 
something profitable for reflection; but this would 
not comport with the design or limits of this com- 
munication. _ Let it suffice, that I traveled over 
Point Kewenaw to nearly all the locations, mak- 
ing, in this circuit, about one hundred and ninety 
miles—fifty-five by water, and the rest by land. 
In this round I had the privilege of proclaiming, 
the Gospel eleven times; in some places where the 
cross of Christ had never before been preached. 
Every-where I met the warmest reception, and 








many marks of favor, which I shall always remem- 
ber and prize. 

On my return home from this trip, I lost my way 
in a dreary wilderness, which was to me an occa- 
sion of much fatigue and some pain; but, after all, 
scarcely worth naming. As I can not but own the 
hand of a kind Providence in my deliverance, I 
will give a brief account of the circumstances. 

The night of the last day of November I slepi at 
the Douglas Houghton location, near the head of 
Torch Lake, on my return home. Already the 
ground was covered with snow some inches deep. 
Torch Lake was not frozen over, but the.river form- 
ing its outlet was frozen over for three and a half 
miles. Water communication to Kewawenon was 
thus interrupted, and I was compelled to go by 
land wherever I could. I had hoped here to get 
company, but no one could be spared from the 
mine to go any distance. Mr. F. D. and another 
person consented to go with me across Torch Lake, 
and down the river, to a place where some of their 
stores had been left. ™ 

We left about eight o’clock, A.M. It was snow- 
ing very fast, and continued most of the day. We 
had soon crossed the Lake, three miles and a half 
wide, in a boat; then we walked on the ice, till we 
came to the Company’s stores. Here my friends 
loaded their hand-train, and returned; and I went 
into the woods, and attempted to cross the strip of 
land between Portage Lake and Kewenaw Bay. 
Directly across it was only eight miles; but there 
was neither road, nor trail, nor foot-print of a 
human being to be seen. My first search was for 
a surveyor’s line. Soon found several trees blazed, 
but could trace no regular line. I had a small 
pocket compass which I used foratime. But this 
is an uncertain guide, especially in a mineral re- 
gion. But it was not long before the glass came 
out of my compass, and it was rendered useless to 
me. I was now left to guess out my way, without 
even the semblance of a guide. 

The snow was about six inches deep, and con- 
tinued falling; enough to make walking hard with- 
out snow-shoes, but with them one could do noth- 
ing. Though they incumbered me, I did not in- 
cline to throw them away, not knowing how soon 
they might prove serviceable. These, together with 
my blanket and the other et cetera of my outfit, 
weighed about twenty pounds. My eatables con- 
sisted of six biscuits. I had also a small hatchet— 
too small for any thing but to blaze trees and cut 
off small limbs. So armed, I plunged into the for- 
est, climbing hills and plodding through valleys 
and swamps. At noon, seated on a log, I dined on 
a biscuit andahalf. Not such biscuits, by the way, 
as our good sisters in the States often get up, when 
visited by the itinerant, when they use buttermilk 
and saleratus freely, or something better. These 
biscuits had never seen a lady’s fingers; they were 
sad cakes, suitable to the occasion. But they were 
the best our good bachelors could afford, such as 
they were accustomed to eat, freely given, thankfully 
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received, and eaten with thanks to Him who has 
assured us that “man should not live by bread 
alone.” 

Thus refreshed, I addressed myself anew to the 
task before me. From this I was governed by the 
distant roar of waves ahead. The trees and bushes 
were heavily loaded with snow, so as to make it 
very wet over head, and the low and swampy land 
was not yet frozen. With my clothes and mocca- 
sins literally soaked, the impressions made upon 
the sense of feeling were not the most agreeable. 

Night overtook me in the midst of a dismal cedar 
swamp. One who has never traveled through such 
swamps can scarcely have an idea with how much 
difficulty this is attended. He must climb over 
fallen brush and timber, often creep on his hands 
and knees under logs and limbs, and press through 
the thick underwood. Such traveling is fatiguing 
in the best weather and with every possible help; 
but with the obstructions I met, it was next to im- 
possible to make headway. I looked about for 
some time for a suitaWle place to encamp. At 
length I came to a small spot of comparatively- 
dry land, on which stood a large hemlock, sur- 
rounded by smaller timber, mostly balsam. With 
some effort I succeeded in making a fire at the 
roots of that hemlock. I then cut small poles, 
and leaned them against the tree, covering them 
with balsam boughs, so as to afford a temporary 
shelter; spreading boughs on the snow within for 
floor and carpet. I now endeavored to provide 
wood for the night, which gave me no little labor, 
as good wood was hardly to be found, and worse 
to be cut into pieces with a poor tool. It was ten 
o’clock at night before I finished this task, and 
even then I had an inadequate supply. Before 
morning I had to chop more, or be without fire. 

By this time I was forcibly reminded that my 
supper hour had come. But I was so exhausted 
that I felt little inclined to eat; half a biscuit 
served my turn. As night closed in, it com- 
menced raining, and continued with little abate- 
ment through the night. The wind howled among 
the tree-tops, and the roar of distant waves fell on 
my ear. I tried to dry my wet clothes; and, com- 
mending myself and my all to God, wrapped me 
up in my blanket, and laid me down to sleep. But 
this was nearly out of the question. Without con- 
stant attention, the rain would put out my fire; 
otherwise I could have slept soundly. I had now 
a good opportunity to test the support religion can 
give when all other help is cut off. In the posses- 
sion of that which 

** Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot,” 
I was enabled to 

** Give to the winds my fears, 

Hope, and be undismayed.” 

I felt not the least doubt respecting the final issue; 
nor did the raging elements disturb my inward 
tranquillity. 

Early on the morning of the 2d I arose, and, 





after offering up praise for past mercies, and im- 
ploring divine direction and help for the opening 
day, I partook of such a luxury as the place would 
afford for breakfast—a biscuit, ready-baked. Now, 
shouldering my pack, I left this temporary abode, 
scarcely knowing where I was bound. The sun was 
obscured by clouds, and considerable rain fell during 
the forenoon. I bent my course toward the roaring 
of the waves. What was my surprise, when I came 
out, to find that I was on the shore of Portage 
Lake instead of Kewenaw Bay! In bearing too far 
to the west, I added much to the distance, and had 
more swampy land. 

Retracing my steps back into the woods, I en- 
deavored to steer my course more to the south-east. 
But it was, at best, mostly guess work. Let me turn 
which way I would, almost impassable cedar swamps 
seemed to beset me. After some time I came in sight 
of a broad sheet of water, which, at first glance, I 
took to be Kewenaw Bay, but soon discovered my 
error. At any rate, I concluded to go to the water, 
if possible, hoping to be able to follow along shore, 
and come out somewhere. But a bad swamp was 
between, which I made three ineffectual attempts 
to cross. It was miry, and matted with brush and 
timber. 

My situation now became somewhat perplexing. 
I was drenched, cap-a-pie, with rain and snow water. 
Being much exhausted from constant and severe 
exercise, I became very thirsty, and drank several 
times of the water which stood in hollow places. 
But this increased rather than allayed thirst. At 
one time I made a circle, and came again on my 
own tracks. Said I within myself, “What Indian 
has been along here?” for I took it at first to be the 
track of an Indian hunter. But a moment’s atten- 
tion showed me it was the print of my own mocca- 
sins. I was obliged, at frequent intervals, to stop 
and rest; found it quite burdensome to drag myself 
along. Lest I should become faint and stupid, and 
perhaps chill to death, as many others in similar 
situation, I stopped to make a fire, and rest awhile. 
But first eating a biscuit, I felt somewhat revived, 
and went on again. Now, for the first time since 
I had entered the woods, the sun, for a few mo- 
ments, looked down on me through the opening 
clouds. It was about two o’clock, P. M. I was 
enabled by this means to lay my course. Walking 
a little longer brought me to Portage river, not far 
from Kewenaw Bay. I followed down the shore 
till I came to a Pine point, from which to the 
Entry—mouth of Portage river—it was only a mile 
straight across. The beautiful Bay was full in 
view, and the high land in the rear of the mission 
at Kewawenon. With the fine prospect ahead, my 
muscles seemed to gather fresh elasticify. 

But I was not yet out. Between me and the 
Entry was a low marsh, at that time full of water. 
To go round this would cost me about four miles’ 
walking. Which would be best—to try to wade 
through, or to go round? I chose the first. But 
I soon found hard wading; proceeded, perhaps, 
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thirty-five rods, by stopping several times to rest. 
At length I came toa full stop. The farther I went 
the worse it became, and I despaired of getting 
across. I was about to turn back, and do the next 
best thing; but casting my eyes down toward the 
Entry, I saw two sails. With astiff breeze aft, they 
were making up the river. Hope again revived; help 
appeared to be approaching at a time most needed. 
I had waited only a few moments till two boats 
arrived. James Tanner was in one; his wife and 
children in the other. They were going up the 
river after wood. They came to my relief. I got 
into the small boat, and exchanged wading for row- 
ing, while Mrs. Tanner managed the helm. James 
went on and got his wood. We soon reached the 
bark-covered cabin, and had a good fire. Dry 
clothes were furnished, and some warm food soon 
provided. My deserted appetite again returned; 
I began once more to feel like myself; the past 
searcely looked like reality. The night following 
it snowed, and the wind blew as if to unroof our 
cabin. And this might have been done, had not 
my host gone up and nailed the barks down two 
or three times. I need make no remarks respecting 
my own feelings, in view of the difference between 
my situation in that humble dwelling and what it 
would have been out in that storm. 

The next day I had a pretty severe walk of about 
sixteen miles, over a rough trail, to the Catholic 
mission. I arrived there at four o’clock, P. M. 
Soon obtained an Indian guide, who, with his son, 
took me into a small bark canoe, and carried me 
over the bay, three miles, where I once more realized 
what the poet meant when he said, 

** Home, sweet home! 
Be it ever so homely, there’s no place like home.” 

If the writer of this imperfect sketch, and those 
into whose hands it may fall, shall at last gain that 
sweet home in the skies, we shall never find reason 
to regret the roughness of the way. “ All’s well 
that ends well.” 


THE FIRST RAINBOW. 





BY EFFiz. 

Ir was evening. The earth had just emerged 
from the world of waters which had been sent to 
purify it. Great and awful changes had been 
wrought upon its surface, which, in future ages, 
were to afford subjects of inquiry and controversy 
to the learned and curious of many nations. Upon 
the brow of Ararat rested the ark, which, for one 
hundred and fifty days, had been the home of him 
“‘who had found grace in the eyes of the Lord,” 
and of all living creatures that had survived the 
general deluge. This ark—fit emblem of that ark 
of safety into which the lost and ruined race of 
Adam may enter, and find refuge from the wrath 
of an offended God—was to be, in future time, a 
fruitful theme of ridicule for the skeptic; but he 





who imagines the constructing of such a vessel, at 
that period of the arts, a thing improbable, should 
consider the power of Him who designed the whole, 
and know that “with God nothing is impossible.” 
The remnant of the antideluvian world was gath- 
ered at the door of their tent in solemn silence. 
Apart from the family group, stood the aged patri- 
arch and 
“She who from life’s morn his heart had shared.” 
“Then seemed they, in that world of solitude, 
The Eve and Adam of a race renewed.” 

Both were engaged in devout thanksgiving to Him 
who had preserved their lives and the lives of their 
family. Yet their joy was not unmixed with sor- 
row; for they remembered the many souls which 
had been ushered unprepared into the presence of 
their Creator: they felt that he was a God of justice; 
and though “he doth not take delight in the death 
of the sinner, but rather he would turn from his 
sins and live,” yet “his Spirit will not always strive 
with man.” 

But suddenly an exclamation of surprise recalls 
them to sublunary things. A wonder before un- 
known to the human family meets their astonished 
gaze; mute with fear and amazement, they cast 
an inquiring glance at the patriarch, but read 
no solution of the mystery in his benign coun- 
tenance; trembling they stand; and who can won- 
der? for, 

“¢ Though it looked not severe, like an angel of wrath,” 
yet the awful scenes by which they had been sur- 
rounded led them to fear lest some new evil awaited 
them. But not long are they in doubt. The great 
I AM speaks: “ This is the token of the covenant 
which I make between me and you, and every liv- 
ing creature that is with you, for perpetual genera- 
tions. I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall 
be for a token of a covenant between me and the 
earth. And it shall come to pass, when I bring a 
cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in 
the cloud: and I will remember my covenant, which 
is between me and you, and every living creature 
of all flesh; and the waters shall no more become a 
flood to destroy all flesh.” Yes, in the beautiful 
language of Thomas Campbell, this 

‘Was the bow of Omnipotence, bent in his hand, 
Whose grasp at tion the uni P d 
*T was the presence of God, in symbol sublime; 
His vow from the flood to the exit of Time. 
Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom, 
Like Love o’er a death-couch, or Hope o’er the tomb; 
Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired, 
As Love had just vanished, or Hope had expired.” 

And so often as this “ethereal bow” meets our 
gaze, let us not consider it only as a phenomenon 
of nature, but as another proof of the truth of 
revelation, the immutability of Jehovah’s prom- 
ises, and as a foretaste of that world of light 


beyond. 





‘ For if such loveliness is sent 

To grace our earthly home, 
How beautiful, how beautiful, 
Will be the world to come!” 
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MISCELLANIA. 
BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 
LEAVING HOME, 

Dear as home may be, it often becomes necessary, 
and it frequently is well, for us to leave, for a time, 
its familiar haunts and its habitual associations. 
Confinement to one place, the ever-returning rou- 
tine of one business, and the constant recurrence of 
the same train of association, produce effects un- 
favorable to body and to mind. We lose our buoy- 
ancy of spirit, our elasticity of soul, our vigor of 
mind; our thoughts flow on in one and the same 
old channel, our feelings become stereotyped, and 
our perceptions dull. On me the effect of confine- 
ment is seriously disheartening. Immured, day 
after day, within the brick walls of a college, re- 
strained from rambling in the autumn woods, shut 
up from the invigorating breezes of winter, and 
obliged to pass the lovely days of spring and the 
gorgeous hours of summer in a room scarcely twenty 
feet square, furnished with wooden benches, and 
ornamented with black-boards, my soul pines for 
the green fields and the waving woodlands. And 
when I do get out for an hour, and ramble over the 
lot, there is danger of using up at once all the 
variety of our limited landscape. In the woodland 
regions of the west we have no distant prospects. 
Our view in every direction is limited by an irregular 
line of forest. Within the limited circle the land- 
scape may be beautiful. But soon we feel the want 
of variety. We soon learn the extent and shape of 
every field, the form and size of every tree, and the 
locality of every shrub and flower. Our range of 
thought becomes restricted, and our compass of 
mind lacks breadth. We feel an unsatisfied desire 
for change and variety. 

Much, therefore, as I am attached to home, and 
home scenes, and home friends, and home associa- 
tions, I find it necessary occasionally, in vacation, 
to break away from them all, and ramble awhile 
among other scenes, and visit other friends, and 
revive and strengthen other associations. 

Yet to leave home, even for a few days, is no 
trifling matter. As on the morning of departure 
we pass from room to room of the family dwelling, 
we can but feel that we may never more return. 
As at the gate we press, in one long-continued kiss, 
the lips of the child of our heart, We can but feel 
that those lips, ere we press them thus again with 
the kiss, may be cold in the grave. As we cast a 
“longing, lingering look” on the cottage in which 
we leave our loved ones, and the flowery grounds 
that surround it, we can but feel that on that land- 
scape we may look no more. Who can tell what 
changes a few weeks may bring forth? what ties 
may be broken, what bereavements may be inflicted 
on us, what clouds may gather over our prospects? 
But, trusting in Providence, let us gird up the 
loins of the mind, and pass on, wherever duty may 
lead us. 





AN HOUR AT NIAGARA, 


Niagara is one of the places I can never will- 
ingly pass without at least a brief visit. Arriving 
at Buffalo in the morning, and not wishing to pro- 
ceed east till evening, I stepped into the cars, and 
was borne along the banks of the mighty river 
toward the leaping cataract. The Niagara river, 
from the outlet of Lake Erie, near the city of Buf- 
falo, to the head of the rapids, a distance of about 
twenty miles, flows on with a strong but equable and 
smooth current, between very low banks. There 
is in the appearance of the river nothing to indi- 
cate the existence, within a few miles, of the most 
wonderful scene of natural sublimity on the globe 
As you approach the small village near the Falls, 
the rapids are concealed from view by a strip of 
forest. Leaving the cars at the depot, and passing 
directly on through a fine grove of oak, you arrive, 
after a walk of only a few rods, at the very brink 
of the chasm, below the Falls. Looking up, you 
see the mighty mass of waters, pouring, with in- 
conceivable power and: stunning sound, over the 
precipice. The noise of the waters is unlike any 
other sound to which I ever listened. It is not like 
thunder, nor is it like the ocean. It is a sound 
never, when once heard, to be forgotten, and never 
to be confounded with other sounds of earth. Its 
tones can be imitated by no instrument, however 
ingeniously contrived. They are of surpassing 
depth, far beyond the reach of musical strings or 
organ pipes. 

Having remained for some time standing on the 
brink, and lookward on the scene, till my soul was 
well-nigh overwhelmed with repeated waves of 
sublime emotion, I proceeded down the covered 
staircase to the bed of the river. Stepping into 
the ferry-boat, I was carried by the skillful oars- 
man rapidly over to the Canadian shore. The ferry 
is about half a mile below the Falls, which are in 
full view as you are borne along in the boat. 
From the ferry-landing on the Canada shore there 
winds its devious way up the hilla fine carriage road. 
As you pass along this road you often catch a fine 
view of the Falls. Arriving at the table land at 
the top of the precipice, I proceeded directly up 
the river to the Table Rock, on the brink of the 
Falls. The greater portion of this remarkable 
rock had fallen into the abyss but a few days 
before my visit. I wondered it had stood so long. 
Twenty years ago I had stood on the rock, and 
observed the immense seam in the ledge becom- 
ing wider and wider by the action of frost, and 
I then called the attention of a friend by my side 
to the imminent danger of the whole mass over- 
hanging the abyss falling, at no distant day, into 
the foaming waters. The event then foreseen had 
now occurred. The immense ledge, several rods in 
area, undermined by the waters beneath, dissevered 
by a gaping seam from the adjacent bank, and 
pressed by its own immense weight, had suddenly, 
with a terrific crash, tumbled down. Fortunately 
no one was standing on it, though a carriage had 
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been driven over it but a few moments before it 
fell, The interest of this spot is not diminished 
by the fall of the rock. There is yet left sufficient 
space to stand, and to obtain a fine, perhaps the 
finest, view that can be obtained of the Falls. On 
the remaining fragment of the rock I was standing 
within a foot of the precipitous cliff, and but a few 
feet from the falling column of dark blue water. I 
was looking up the river at the foaming rapids. A 
long strip of dark clouds seemed pointing one end 
to the water and the other to the sky. Suddenly, 
and without the slightest warning, a most powerful 
current of lightning, of the most intense brilliancy, 
dashed from the cloud to the water, followed by an 
astounding peal of thunder. The lightning cur- 
rent passed so near as to give me a perceptible 
shock, and to send me, by an instinctive leap, far- 
ther from the brink. Before I could recover my- 
self, there poured from the cloud incessant torrents 
of rain. I had seen Niagara under various phases— 
I had seen it on aclear day of autumn—I had seen it 
on a misty morning of spring—I had seen it by 
summer moonlight; but never had I stood on its 
brink in the midst of thunder, lightning, and tor- 
rents of rain. Such lightning, such thunder, and 
such a shower can add, if any thing can, sublimity 
to Niagara. 
SENECA LAKE, 

The village of Geneva is usually pronounced by 
travelers the most beautiful in the United States. 
I can say but little of the place from observation; 
for it has always been my ill-luck to arrive at 
Geneva late at night and leave it early in the 
morning. From Geneva to Jefferson, a distance of 
about forty miles, the passage is made by steam- 
boat over Seneca Lake. This is a gem of a lake. 
Its width is scarcely one mile, and its depth un- 
fathomable. The eastern shore consists mostly of 
finely-wooded hills of moderate hight. On the west- 
ern shore highly-cultivated and beautifully-arranged 
farms extend from the gently-sloping hills close 
down to the water’s edge. The fields are laid off 
in rectangular parallelograms, of extent generally 
uniform, and inclosed by neat fences. As we passed 
along in the early morning, the fields covered with 
grass, and wheat, and corn, with trees scattered 
singly or in clumps, the comfortable farm-houses, 
the nice barns, and the fine herds of cattle, formed 
a scene of agricultural beauty seldom equaled. 
Much praise, and deservedly, has been bestowed 
on the scenery of the Hudson. Seneca Lake wants 
the romantic highlands of the Hudson; but in quiet 
beauty its shores may vie with the banks of that 
far-famed river. 

THE ERIE RAILROAD. 

Proceeding south from Seneca Lake, on the Che- 
mung railroad, we strike, at the village of Elmira, 
some twenty miles from the Lake, the great Erie 
railroad. Following the beautiful Chemung river, 
we soon emerge into the broad and lovely valley of 
the Susquehanna. The railroad then runs along 
up the river for a hundred miles or more, through 





scenery the most enchanting. Not youthful dreams 
of fairy land can depict on the imagination lovelier 
landscapes than meet the eye along this beautiful 
valley. Broad and fertile intervales, gently-sloping 
hills, distant mountains, a silvery river, highly- 
cultivated fields, evergreen groves, neat farm-houses, 
and elegant villages, make up the landscape. The 
whole region seems the happy abode of peace, se- 
renity, and quiet beauty. A soft and mellow light, 
mild as summer twilight, floats over the scene. Of 
the many lovely views along the Susquehanna, 
there are two or three which can not fail to arrest 
the attention of the traveler. A short distance be- 
low Owego the valley spreads out, and the hills 
recede in gentle slopes, forming a delightful amphi- 
theater. At Binghamton you have a fine view, not 
only of the village and of the river, but of the valley 
of the Chenango. At Lanesboro the railroad leaves 
the Susquehanna, and winds up the highlands di- 
viding its waters from those of the Delaware. As 
you pass along the mountain side, you catch a 
most enchanting view of the upper valley of the 
Susquehanna. 

Ascending some four or five hundred feet from 
the valley of the Susquehanna, you immediately 
descend to the valley of the Delaware. Along 
the Delaware the railroad winds for a hundred 
miles. The scenery of the Delaware differs strik- 
ingly from that of the Susquehanna. The val- 
ley is narrow, and the banks lofty, steep, rugged, 
and wild. The railroad runs in ever-varying curves, 
conforming to all the tortuous windings of the 
river. In some places the cars run along the moun- 
tain side, dashing at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour along a precipice on which one would hardly 
dare walk. At the confluence of the Neversink 
with the Delaware we leave the valley, ascend 
the highlands, from whence we descend to the 
Hudson. 

I doubt whether on this globe can be seen, in 
one day, more various and interesting scenery than 
along the Erie railroad. Should you be returning 
from the east to the west, new interest would be 
added to the route. Leaving the banks of the re- 
nowned Hudson, you ascend to the table lands of 
Orange county. You then descend to the Dela- 
ware, and wind up the river, through Alpine defiles 
and along precipices dizzy as those of Niagara. 
You need say nothing about the Alps or the Alle- 
ghanies when once you have ascended or descended 
the Delaware on the Erie railroad. When you have 
left the Delaware, and ascended the highlands, there 
bursts on your view the charming valley of the 
Susquehanna. Along its banks you glide in the 
swift-moving car, the scene changing every minute, 
becoming still more and more beautiful, till you leave 
the river to wind its way to the south, while you con- 
tinue westward. You soon pass the last hill, and 
find yourself sweeping along over the great western 
plain, that commences near Seneca Lake and ex- 
tends, scarcely broken by hill or dale, to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. 
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CITY OF NEW YORK. 

As we were proceeding eastward from the Dela- 
ware to the Hudson, we caught occasional glimpses 
of the magnificent Catskill, around which was 
gathering a dark thunder-cloud. Soon the cloud 
broke over us in furious rain. But the iron-footed 
steam-horse rushed snorting on, heedless of rain or 
of thunder. As we were descending toward the 
Hudson, the rain ceased, and the clouds broke 
away. The cars dashed along the village of Pier- 
mont, and over the long plain to the depot, which 
is located in the very midst of the Hudson river. 
In this place the river expands, and forms a lake. 
The scene presented from the depot on the evening 
of our arrival was one of the most fascinating that 
can be imagined. It was a summer evening. To 
the south flowed the noble river, covered with nu- 
merous sail, floating in the summer wind. To the 
north lay the Highlands of West Point, bathed in 
the mellow light of evening, and canopied with a 
soft drapery of clouds. The whole scene seemed like 
some dreamy and unreal picture of poetic reverie. 

From Piermont to the great city, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, the passage is made by steam- 
boat. We glided along in the twilight by the fairy 
gardens and the princely palaces of the Hudson. 
As the twilight faded, and the darkness was gath- 
ering over the scene, the thousand lights of the city 
rose in the distance. Soon we were at the wharf, 
and then began the astounding Babel sounds of 
porters and hackmen. 

The next day was the Sabbath. At the hour of 
morning worship I sallied forth to the music of 
chiming bells, in search of some place where I 
might feel at home. I went, of course, to the 
Church of my own people. I went to John-street, 
Duane-street, and Greene-street. In each I found 
Methodist churches, Methodist congregations, and 
Methodist preachers; but neither church, nor con- 
gregation, nor preacher was known to me. For the 
first time in my life I found myself wholly un- 
knowing and unknown in a Methodist meeting. 

HARPER AND BROTHERS. 

The next day I called to see my old friends, 
Harper & Brothers. Every body has heard of this 
renowned band of brothers. I wish that every 
body knew them; for a nobler band of brothers 
may seldom, if ever, be found among the sons of 
earth. Forty years ago James Harper, the eldest 
of the brothers, left his father’s house on Long 
Island, and went to the city to serve as a printer's 
boy. He had been trained by his good father and 
mother to habits of industry and morality. The 
principles of honor, of integrity, and of piety had 


been deeply implanted in his heart. He applied | 


himself to his trade, and to the improvement of his 
mind. He avoided all trifling company, attended 
no theaters, and contracted no bad habits. When 
he had regularly served the period allotted to his 
apprenticeship, he commenced business for himself. 
As his younger brothers came to maturity, he asso- 





ciated them, one by one, with him. The firm now | 





consists of the four brothers. Their establishment 
isimmense. Without personal inspection of the es- 
tablishment, one can hardly conceive of the quantity 
of material used, or the number of books published, 
or the amount of capital invested. The brothers 
have extended their business, and acquired their 
fortune, not by accidental and fortunate specula- 
tions, but by regular labor and prudent enterprise. 
They retain, in the midst of their success and pros- 
perity, the unostentatious habits and affable spirit 
that should ever mark the true gentleman. They 
are men of frank manners, of liberal views, of 
generoug spirit, of kind heart, and of companion- 
able temper. 
JENNY LIND. 

Through the kindness of James Harper, I received 
an invitation to Jenny Lind’s rehearsal for her third 
concert. I went as a philosopher; for I desired 
much to discover, if I could, what it is which gives 
her such unbounded and unexampled popularity. 
I went into the room at Castle Garden, and took a 
seat immediately in front of the stage. I was but 
a few feet from her. The opportunity to see and 
to hear at the rehearsal, at which only a few hun- 
dred were present, was much finer than it could 
be at the concert, at which there might be ten 
thousand. 

A long time was spent in tuning the instruments. 
The orchestra, consisting of sixty performers, then 
struck up and played a merry tune. After this 
Jenny appeared at the door in the rear of the-stage, 
dressed in the costume in which she had come from 
her room. She advanced to the front of the stage, 
and sat down inachair. The band played a pre- 
lude. She then arose, without removing her bon- 
net, or vail, or shawl, and sung a soft strain. The 
band played an interlude, during which she re- 
moved, first her vail, and then her bonnet, and 
stood up, and poured out one of those strange, 
wonderful, surpassing warbles, which distinguish 
her among singers as the most skillful ventriloquist 
is distinguished among speakers. This peculiar 
warble has given her the name of nightingale, and 
in it consists, in part, her power. Nothing was ever 
heard like it. No mocking-bird that ever sung in a 
western forest, and no nightingale that ever poured 
forth her notes from an English hawthorn hedge, 
could imitate the trill, the long-continued warble 
of Jenny Lind. Nor can any other human voice 
touch so clear and sweet the high or the low sounds 
of music. Yet in straight-forward singing a plain, 
simple melody, she would not greatly excel singers of 
much less renown. She is an accomplished artist. 
She can execute with facility passages too difficult 
for others to attempt. Yet she does it all in the 
most natural and unpretending manner. She sings 
as an orator would speak. She sings directly at 
you, with appropriate and graceful gestures and 
expression. 

Her manners are remarkably free, graceful, and 
childlike. You would take her for an amiable, un- 
pretending, pure-minded girl, kind, and affectionate 
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to all, putting on no airs, avoiding all ostentation, 
and ready for any mission of benevolence appro- 
priate to her sex. I know not but the secret of her 
great popularity lies partly in the pure simplicity 
and childlike naturalness of her manners. Talent 
never appears to better advantage than when it 
is combined with frank, unpretending, and easy 
manners. 

The attention paid her is certainly extraordinary. 
I have no doubt, however, but she deserves it all. 
She certainly is a remarkable woman, excelling in ge- 
nius and in moral worth. She seems disposed to 
appropriate the immense income showered upon her 
to objects of philanthropy. With both the disposi- 
tion and the means to be benevolent, she must lead 
a happy and useful life. 





THE HOME OF MY YOUTH. 


BY MOSES BROOKES, ESQ. 
Written on visiting my native land after an absence of more 
than thirty yezrs. 
Haze of my youth! that silent long hath hung 
On the lone willow, with neglected string, 
Where the green misletoe around thee clung, 
And hushed the notes that thou wast wont to 
sing, 
Awake once more! as when in boyhood’s spring 
I first essayed, with trembling hand, to sweep 
Thy yielding chords, and soar on Fancy’s wing 
Through realms of thought, or delve th’ unfath- 
omed deep 
To coral caves below, where sea-nymphs vigils keep. 
But these were days that like a dream have fled, 
And only left the memory that they were; 
While busy Time hath silvered o’er my head, 
And shorn the raven locks that clustered there. 
Land of my birth! where first the vital air 
Kindled the spark of being in my breast, 
Though absent long, I can no more forbear 
A swift obedience to the high behest ; 
That prompts to visit thee before I sink to rest. 


My native home! to me ’tis holy ground, 


Where oft beside my mother’s knee I’ve knelt, | - 


At morn and eve, with reverence profound, 
While heavenly influence would my bosom melt. 

And yonder, too, is where the dear one dwelt, 
Who kindled fond emotions in my breast, 

Which none can fancy who have never felt, 
None comprehend who have not beeh possessed 

Of such transcendent charms as hers that made me 
blessed. 

Yet here I mark the slowly-moldering power 
Of Time’s omnipotent, unceasing sway, 

Wasting at noonday and the midnight hour, 
Whate’er he touches in his onward way: 

How sad the theme for this my humble lay, 
Perchance the last that I shall e’er indite, 





To brood upon the emblems of decay, 
Where every scene was lovely once and bright, 
Filling my youthful heart with exquisite delight! 
But, Susquehanna! thou art gliding now 
As when I left thee thrice ten years ago: 
Time has not written on thy placid brow 
His autograph, nor bid thee cease to flow; 
Thy youth fades not away like the brief glow 
On beauty’s cheek, but thou wilt onward sweep, 
Nor pause, until the last loud trumpet blow, 
Bearing thy treasures to the mighty deep, 
Till ruin wraps the world in an eternal sleep. 
The day has dawned which to the prophet shone, 
When knowledge is diffused from pole to pole. 
Now Science, standing on her starry throne, 
Withdraws the vail of darkness from the soul, 
And beckons nations to their destined goal; 
And thou, my native region, with delight, 
Hast seen her hope-inspiring hand unroll 
The future’s dawning glories to thy sight; 
And o’er thy hills and valleys streams her radiant 
light. 
Thy hills are leveled for the thundering car, 
Thy valleys raised that it may onward fly; 
And hark! the iron-hoofed courser from afar 
Neighs in wild triumph his loud signal cry, 
While mountains tremble as he rushes by. 
Lo! now he comes, with flaming fuel fed, 
Swift as the blazing comet of the sky, 
Dark curling wreaths of smoke upon his head, 
Hot vapor in his mouth, and terror in his tread. 
Yes! knowledge has increased; and now we see 
The lightning, leaping from its native cloud, 
Submissive yield to man’s supremacy, 
And at his bidding all its terrors shroud. 
To Science now its haughty crest has bowed; 
And lo! the angry tyrant of the sky 
Stoops on his flashing pinions, late so proud, 
And lays awhile his bellowing thunders by, 
Along the noiseless wire man’s messenger to fly. 
But stay, my muse! nor with vain ardors burn 
To follow Science i her radiant way; 
Nor even pause where many a moldering urn, 
In which the ashes of my kindred lay, 
So strongly plead from me a longer stay. 
Farewell, Owego! now a long farewell; 
Thy pleasing charms I leave perhaps for aye; 
But in old age and distant lands I’ll dwell 
Upon ee scenes my childhood loved so 
well. 


LINES FROM LONGFELLOW. 
Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time: 
Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 
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BY MONCURE CONWAY, 

“A wationa literature! a national literature!” 
Yes, that’s the piercing plaint that soughs along on 
our western winds. Our golden prairies wave in 
lifelike beauty through the leaves of Cooper; our 
mountains lose no nobility, nor the meads that un- 
derlie them no quiet beauty, beneath the vivid pen- 
cil of Irving and of Willis; our faith, republican 
and religious, fascinates the world, interwoven as 
it is in gorgeous tissue with the lofty moods of 
Channing, of Longfellow, and of Emerson. And 
yet, and yet heaven and earth labor with the groans 
and prayers for a national mind. Come! let us 
join them: “O, Jupiter, give us a king!” What 
matter if the frogs did make the same adoration, as 
the story runs, and were taken in by a snake for 
peculiar protection in consequence? Come, snake! 
take off Longfellow, Poe, Willis, Irving, Fuller, 
Simms, Taylor, etc.—aLL; and we will abstract us 
from them, and, ignoring ‘‘ail the world and the 
rest of mankind,” will commence again! Kind 
Apollo, listen to this: 

“Our writers are numerous—quite as numerous 
perhaps as, in proportion to our years, our circum- 
stances, dnd necessities, might be looked for among 
any people. But, with very few exceptions, their 
writings might as well be European. They are 
European. ‘the writers think after European mod- 
els, draw their stimulus and provocation from Eu- 
ropean books, fashion themselves to European tastes, 
and look chiefly te the awards of European criti- 
cism. This is to denationalize the American mind. 
This is to enslave the national heart—to place our- 
selves at the mercy of the foreigner, and to yield 
all that is individual in our character and hope to 
the paralyzing influence of his will, and frequently 
hostile purposes.” (W. Gilmore Simms.) 

And this, Phebus: 

“It does not follow, because many books are 
written by persons born in America, that there ex- 
ists an American literature. Before such can exist, 
@N ORIGINAL IDEA MUST ANIMATE THIS NATION, and fresh 
currents of life must call into life fresh thoughts 
along its shores.” (S. Margaret Fuller.) 

Positively, Madame Ossoli, you are as bad as 
Carlyle, who wants to know what great human 
soul or idea ever lived in us boors. Not so compli- 
mentary either to your copartner of the “Dial,” 
whose name heads this. 

But our friend Muscoe Garnett, of Essex, here in 
Virginia, viewing the topic through political gog- 
gles, maintains, “that what America has done 
best, and what will exert the largest influence on 
other countries and posterity, is political literature, 
and that is almost exclusively the work of southern 
minds.” Of our northern literature he says, “It 
wants native force; and there is nothing in the 
texture of thought which shows it could have been 
produced no where but in an American loom.” 








Now, ‘or the quelling of these “angry passions,” 
against the nursery statutes of Mother Goose, we 
commend the noble views of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow in his story of Kavanagh. When we shall em- 
brace the enlarged and humane views of literature 
therein proposed, and shall establish an honest inter- 
national copyright law, then our complaint will cease 
beneath the cathartic, and all this twaddle about 
nationality in American letters will be hushed up 
for very shame. Suppose we entreat for a national 
morality. Sparta had its code—a rather peculiar 
one on the subject of theft. Let’s have a religion 
sui generis! Fie! 

But we have a certain national spirit in our lit- 
erature; and that spirit is conceit, or, to clothe it in 
more respectable term, self-reliance. That this seg- 
ment of the world called United States, is 

“The greatest nation 
In all creation;” 

that is our national spirit; and he who embodies 
that in his writings is our great spirit. Very well: 
we don’t cavil. When men wade through a Red 
Sea, as we have done, and reach a promised land of 
freedom, we don’t wonder if, having hymned the 
glory of God in creation, they should continue on: 
“ For thou hast made us a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned us with glory and honor!” 

Now, for this reason, we incline to consent with 
the subjoined passages from Blackwood’s Magazine: 
‘As the first efforts of American genius were in 
the paths of grave and searching inquiry, so, too, 
at this present moment, if we were called upon to 
point out among the works of our transatlantic 
brethren, our compatriots still in language, the one 
which, above all others, displayed the undoubted 
marks of original genius—it would be a prose work, 
and one of a philosophical character, we should 
single out—we should point to the writings of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. We are quite sure 
that no French or German critic could read the specu- 
lations of Emerson without tracing in them the spirit 
of the nation to which this writer belongs.” 

The idea of self, abstract of any thing fore or 
aft, or any thing that would mold it according to 
the experience of history, or any thing in the heay- 
ens above or the earth beneath that would teach it 
to draw its motive other than from its individual 
sELF—that is Emerson, as he says, “an endless 
seeker of truth, with no past at his back.” 

Consistency is not “dreamt of in his philoso- 
phy;” hear him: “If you would be a man, speak 
what you think to-day in words as hard as cannoa- 
balls, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks 
in hard words again, though it contradict every thing 
you said to-day!” 

The apotheosis of Ego: “It is remarkable,” he 
says, “that involuntarily, we always read as supe- 
rior beings. All that Shakspeare says of 
the king, yonder slip of a boy that reads in the 
corner feels to be true of himself. Why 
should we make it a point to disparage that man 
we are, and that form of being assigned to us?” 
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Love of virtue for its own sake: “It does not ask 
to dine nicely nor to sleep warm,” he speaks with 
great beauty. ‘Whenever a mind is simple,” he 
says again, “and receives a divine wisdom, then 
old things pass away—means, teachers, texts, tem- 
ples fall. Whence, then, this worship of the past?” 

Now, to our mind, these principles are strangely 
significant of the non-conservative, democratic, 
anon provincial, spirit of our government soul and 
its healthy body. We leave it to the reader. 

Mr. Emerson is an orator. Whatever cooler re- 
flection and self-investigation may teach, while we 
are reading him, his point is carried. Were he re- 
quired to rise and say, “I trust you not; you err!” 
who would not feel the word choking him? If hie 
reason is, at times, turned aside by enthusiasm, the 
fire-works around dazzle you, and inhibit your see- 
ing of it. He is an eagle let loose from your hand; 
you gaze on him as he soars aloft in the sky; you 
follow him even when opposite the sun; and you 
will follow him, not heeding your pain of neck nor 
the bogs that you tread through! But, alas for him! 
he rises too high for you at times; he is now a dim 
speck on the clouds; your eyes water; your brain 
reels; he is lost in the blue ether! But again he 
descends; you have not followed; and though he 
bear the snow of a higher clime on his head, though 
he bear a leaf from another sphere, and bids you 
have faith in his word, you can not give your heart ! 
You can sympathize with no such transcendental 
voyage as that—proud soul! 

But Mr. Emerson is not the cold intellectual of 
the baser sort. He has that ennobling passion that 
is so because it is of the mind; and as passion falls 
short of this it is animal. His feelings and love of 
humanity and his susceptibilities of nature join 
with their parent, his intellect, in portraying those 
sensuous images that glisten, like dew-drops beneath 
the morning, in his pages. Let every young man 
take to heart—they can do him no hurt—this, from 
an Address to the Students of Theology at Cam- 
bridge: 

“Let me admonish you, first of all, to go alone; 
to refuse the good models, even those most sacred in 
the imagination of men, and dare to love God with- 
out mediator or vail. Friends enough you will find, 
who will hold up to your emulation Wesleys and 
Oberlins, saints and prophets. Thank God for 
these good men, but say, ‘I also amaman.’ Imi- 
tation can not go above its model. ‘ 

“Let us not aim at common degrees of merit. 
Can we not leave to such as love it the virtue that 
glitters for the commendation of society, and our- 
selves pierce the deep solitudes of absolute ability 
and worth? We easily come up to the standard of 
goodness in society. Society’s praise can be cheaply 
secured, and almost all men are content with those 
easy merits; but the instant effect of conversing 
with God, will be to put them away. . . 

“In such high communion let us study the grand 
strokes of rectitude—a bold benevolence and inde- 
pendence of friends—so that not the unjust wishes 
Vou. X.—28 





of those who love us shall impair our freedom; but 
we shall resist, for truth’s sake, the freest flow of 
kindness, and appeal to sympathies far in advance. 
And what is the highest form in which we know 
this beautiful element? A certain solidity of merit 
that has nothing to do with opinion, and which is 
so essentially and manifestly virtue, that it is taken 
for granted that the right, the brave, the generous 
step will be taken by it, and nobody thinks of com- 
mending it. You would compliment a coxcomb 
doing a good act; but you would not praise an 
angel. The silence that accepts merit as the most 
natural thing in the world is the highest applause.” 

As we have no room, in this paper, even to ex- 
press our thoughts of Mr. Emerson, as we are en- 
joined from giving more than the most vague gen- 
eralization of his principles, and, above all, as what 
we say will probably be overskipped for the pearls 
of his, we will copy one or two other extracts that 
have charmed us. 

From an Essay on Nature we give this excerpt: 
“ But in other hours nature satisfies the soul purely 
by its loveliness, and without any mixture of cor- 
poreal benefit. I have seen the spectacle of morn- 
ing from the hill-top over against my house, from 
daybreak to sunrise, with emotions that an angel 
might share. The long, slender bars of cloud float 
like fishes in the sea of crimson light. From the 
earth, as a shore, I look out into that silent sea. I 
seem to partake its rapid transformations; the active 
enchantment reaches my dust, and I dilate and con- 
spire with the morning wind. How does Nature 
deify us with a few and cheap elements! Give me health 
and a day, and I will'make the pomp of emperors ri- 
diculous. The dawn is my Assyria, the sunset and 
moonrise my Paphos, and unimaginable realms of 
faerie.” 

We envy not the man who does not answer, with 
a tear, the appeal made to his mind by the follow- 
ing divine sentiments on Love, whether he be a 
“ spooney,” as we used to designate sensitive swains 
at college, or something worse. Under his wand 
this olden giant wakes to new life and beauty. 
Nothing is trite to Emerson. He says: “ What 
fastens attention, in the intercourse of life, like any 
passage betraying affection between two parties? 
Perhaps we never saw them before, and never shall 
meet them again. But we see them exchange a 
glance, or betray a deep emotion, and we are no 
longer strangers. We understand them, and take 
the warmest interest in the development of the ro- 
mance. All mankind love a lover. The earliest 
demonstrations of complacency and kindness are 
Nature’s most winning pictures. It is the dawn of 
civility and grace in the coarse and rustic. The 
rude village boy teases the girls about the school- 
house door; but to-day he comes running into the 
entry, and meets one fair child arranging her satchel; 
he holds her books to help her, and instantly it 
seems to him as if she removed herself from him in- 
finitely, and was a sacred precinct. Among the 
throng of girls he runs rudely enough; but one 
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alone distances him; and these two little neighbors 
that were so close just now, have learned to respect 
each other’s personality!” We put the note of ad- 
miration. 

To us the following is a sublime train of thought 
and feeling: ‘That we must leave a too close and 
lingering adherence to the actual, to facts, and 
study the sentiment as it appeared in hope and not 
in history. Let any man go back to those delicious 
relations which make the beauty of his life, which 
have given him sincerest instruction and nourish- 
ment, he will shrink and shrink. Alas! I know 
not why, but infinite compunctions imbitter in ma- 
ture life all the remembrances of budding senti- 
ment, and cover every beloved name. Every thing 
is beautiful, seen from the point of the intellect, or 
as truth. But all is sour, as seen from experience. 
It is strange how painful is the actual world—the 
painful kingdom of time and space! There dwell 
care, canker, and fear. With thought, with the 
ideal, is immortal hilarity, the rose of joy. Round 
it all the muses sing. But with names and persons, 
and the partial interests of to-day and yesterday, is 
grief. 

“But be our experience, in particulars, what it 

may, no man ever forgot the visitations of that 
power to his heart and brain which created all 
things rew, which was the dawn in him of music, 
poetry, and art, which made the face of nature ra- 
diant with purple light, the morning and the night 
varied enchantments, when a single tone of one 
voice, and the most trivial circumstance associated 
with one form, is put in the amber of memory, 
when we become all life when one was present, and 
all memory when one was gone! . . For 
though the celestial rapture, falling out of heaven, 
seizes only upon those of tender age, and although 
a beauty, overpowering all analysis or comparison, 
and »utting us quite beside ourselves, we can sel- 
dom see after thirty years, yet the remembrance of 
these visions outlasts all other remembrances, and 
is a wreath of flowers on the oldest brows. 
Thus are we put in training for a love which knows not 
sex, nor person, nor pactiality, but which seeketh virtue 
and wisdom every-where, to the end of increasing virtue 
and wisdom!” 

We can not forbear to write beneath this the fol- 
lowing from one of Emerson’s congenial spirits, 
who has now fallen asleep: 

“That the brightest and purest fountain of love 
to mankind takes nothing from love to the individ- 
ual, I learn from my Caroline. Every day it be- 
comes more expansive. Rare as beautiful is her 
adoration of the spiritual of poetry and nature; 
wonderful her disinterestedness and complete abne- 
gation of self. There is nothing that she would 
not do for me and others. World-long cares are to 
her nothing, as her industry and love of duty are 
infinite. Ah, see her! What are words! 
Marriage has made me love her more romantically, 
deeper, infinitely more than before.” (Jean Paul 
Frederick Richter.) 





LETTER TO JENNY LIND. 


BY MISS BE, &, CUSTARD. 

Sweet Sonesrress or Srocxnotm,— Welcome, thrice 
welcome to the “Homes” of America and to the 
hearts of thine American sisters. Though in this 
far-off Hesperia we have not looked upon thy face 
nor heard the music of thy voice, yet our spirits 
have often traversed the trackless billows between 
us, and have caught the impressions of thine, and 
we have learned to love thee. Thy name, sweet 
Jenny, has become to us “familiar as a household 
word,” even from the fashionable emporiums of the 
east to the humblest settlement of our Pacific fron- 
tiers. Not an ice-girt hamlet of the north but has 
heard of thy fame; not a palace of the luxurious 
and sunny south but longs to bid thee welcome! 

We have traced thy history from the moment 
when thy infantine voice first broke upon the ear 
of appreciating intelligence, and awoke sympathy 
in the true votaries of music. We have read of thy 
induction to that “inner temple,” where the gifted 
of heaven alone resort—have learned the resolute 
strugglings which burst the fetters of difficulty, 
and know that “Excelsior” has been the watch- 
word of each day. We know that crowned heads 
and titled nobility, philosophy and science, poetry 
and art, and even religion herself, have wreathed 
thy brow with their laurels and laid their treasures 
at thy feet. And we know, also, that all these 
have failed to corrupt thy maiden spirit, and that 
Jenny Lind greets her sisters of republican Amer- 
ica as lovingly as in the days of seclusion and en- 
durance. 

Sweet vestal of a heaven-born art! thy feet stand 
upon the mount of inspiration, and as the silver- 
lined clouds float around thee, thy spirit listens to 
harmony celestial, and catches from their strains 
“unwritten music;” and the munificence of heaven 
tunes thy lips to convey its expressions to a listen- 
ing world. Thine eye has glanced at the innumer- 
able company of spiritual harpers with their dis- 
tant “ voice of many waters,” and thy whole being 
became baptized in the fountain of humility and 
love. And thou wilt stoop to no degrading strains. 
The whole “dignity of music” shall in thee be 
sweetly, sublimely personified. 

Come to us, then, sweet sister of the north, and, 
though our hearts beat quicker, and we hush the 
breath of our lips, and the fountains of soul over- 
flow at our eyes, we will listen, admire, and love. ~ 

And those pure strains of thine, Heaven’s own 
free gift, that voice immaculate, they are not free to 
all. We of the western vale, secluded in our rustic 
villages and cottage homes, to us thy coming is 
vain. Fain would we look upon thee, sweet Jenny 
Lind, and listen to thy inspiring notes; but, alas! the 
privilege is not ours, and the pride of man excludes 
us. And yet we hope; for Rumor, with her thou- 
sand tongues, has told us of the warm gushings of 
thy benevolence and the truthfulness of thy sim- 


























STANDARD OF WISDOM.—JOYS OF HEAVEN. 





plicity. O, then; wilt thou not leave, for a while, 
the palaces of pride and luxury, and the halls of 
heartless, capricious fashion, and, obeying the pure 
impulse of nature, repose thyself within the calm 
precincts of this western paradise? ’Tis true we 
can not tender thee millions of gold; but, from the 
bounties of our common Father, we can impart a 
goodly portion. We can welcome thee to our homes 
and hearts, can provide sweet couches on which 
thou canst rest, and pure food for thy refreshment. 
We can lead thee to groves delightful as those of the 
father-land, and hills lofty as Sweden’s own. Illim- 
itable forests are rearing their sable tops to meet the 
skies, and oceans of waving green spread out their 
vast expanse. Grottos and vales are here, where 
the foot of man but seldom intrudes. We can lead 
thee to mighty reservoirs, whose rushing breaks 
upon the ear sublimely, even as the spirit-tones 
which guide thy own soul-breathing strains. Come, 
then, and freely roam beside our silver-footed streams 
and crystal lakes, and, in the quiet of our Eden 
groves, sing to us the songs of home, of love, and 
heaven. Our fathers and our brothers shall protect 
you, our mothers shall be your nurses in sickness, 
our sisters shall lead you forth in the pure air, our 
children shall cull the sweetest of flowers as the 
votive offerings of innocence, and the aspirations of 
all shall bring you the blessings of heaven. 
Perchance in some sequestered nook, some infant 
voice may carol its melodies, kindred to thine own, 
and the chaste warblings of thy inspiration may 
kindle a flame which shall glow when thy “ blush- 
ing honors” are gathered to the tomb. Leave here 
thy mantle of pure and truthful genius, and let it 
be the life-garb of some nightingale of the west. 
God bless thee, gentle sister! We pray thee 
epurn from thy feet those who would monopolize 
thy gifts, and consecrate them to Him who gave 
them. Hie thee away from the whirl of excite- 
ment and the unmeaning conventionalism of fash- 
ionable society, and repose thy wearied nature in 
the qviet homes of thy loving sisters of the west. 





* 


STANDARD OF WISDOM. 

Tue following words are from the pen of that 
strange and erratic genius, Rev. Mr. Colton, author 
of Lacon: 

“ We did not make the world—we may amend it, 
and we must live in it. We shall find it abounds 
in fools who are too dull to be employed, and knaves 
who are too sharp. But the compound character is 
the most common, and it is that with which we 
shall have the most todo. As he who knows how 


to put proper words in proper places evinces the 
truest knowledge of books, so he that knows how 
to put fit persuns in fit stations, evinces the truest 
knowledge of men. It was observed of Elizabeth, 
that she was weak herself, but chose wise counsel- 
ors; to which it was replied, that, to choose wise 
counselors was, in a prince, the highest wisdom.” 








JOYS OF HEAVEN. 


BY CAROLINE, 

Tue Christian is happy on earth—far happier 
than the natural man can conceive. His joys are 
many and exalted, and often does he feel that he 
has a heaven below. Yet there is no heaven on 
earth. The follower of Christ, with his joys, has 
many difficulties and hinderances to overcome. 

Like relatives who are separated by space, so are 
Christians and their Savior. They hold not con- 
verse face to face, but by messengers. The friend 
can write a letter to his friend on earth, and ascer- 
tain his circumstances, his feelings, and his expect- 
ations. Jesus communicates with his friends by his 
word, his providence, and his spirit. He learns 
their joys and their sorrows, and sympathizes with 
them in all their states. In distress he assists them; 
in affliction he comforts; in joy he rejoices; and, a 
all times, proves himself a kind, unfailing friend. 

But great as are these blessings, what are they 
compared to those that await the Christian in 
heaven, where he shall see the Redeemer face to 
face, and enjoy his presence forever? What are 
they to the cloudless skies, the golden streets, and 
the crystal streams of the city of our God—the New 
Jerusalem? There, there will be no more periods of 
gloom, no hours of sorrow and regret, no hanging 
of harps upon the willows, but all will be rejoicing 
and praise. There the high and holy song, “To 
Him be honor, and dominion, and power,” will be 
sung, while halleluiahs will fill and resound in the 
palace of the great King forever. 

In this world, it is true, we have tribulation and 
trial. Sorrows encompass us on every hand. 

*¢ Poor wanderers of a stormy day! 
From wave to wave we’re driven; 
Wiile fancy’s flash and reason’s ray 
Serve but to light us on our troubled way!” 

But in heaven there is no cloud or storm. The 
voice of weeping is not heard, neither is the tear of 
sorrow known to flow. There all is beauty, and 
love, and endless bliss, and immortality. O, who 
would prefer the world to heaven—who live here 
cast down by grief, when God would welcome to 
his rest on high ? 

Who not aspire, with strong desire, 
To wend his way, 

On wing sublime, above the vanities of time, 
To endless day? 





HOPE. 

Tue wretch, condemned with life to part 
Still, still on hope relies, 

And every pang that rends his heart 
Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way, 

And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 


? 
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MOUNT AUBURN. 


BY REV. M. TRAFTON. 
O, sgavreovs resting-place—O, quiet home, 
’Mid walks umbrageous and richest bloom, 
Where the dear wild-bird undisturbed may roam, 
And blushing flow’rets shed their rich perfume ! 


Sweet dells, where contemplation pensive strays, 
With the long care-worn here at rest all laid, 

While Memory’s tireless pencil forms portrays 
Which side by side with us life’s journey made. 


Straying amidst thy solitudes, I hear 
Soft-whispering echoes of the voiceless dead; 
And mournful beckonings around appear 
From forms which smile as erst ere all had fled. 


O, gorgeous temple, with these emblems bright 
Of immortality and hope undying, 
Where the low prayer is said, and the last light 
On the pale sleepers falls midst sighs and crying.* 


What bitter tears have wet thy marble floor! 
What groans have echoed in thv vaulted ceiling! 
What heavy hearts have passed thy mystic door, 
By sorrow crushed, life’s emptiness revealing ! 


Here costly monuments and sculptured columns, 
With cherished names cut in the marble deep, 

To us who read, ye now are speaking volumes, 
And stirring memories which can never sleep. 


Ye will speak on when we are all departed— 
All those who read you now with weeping eyes; 
Soon, soon to these, the left and broken-hearted, 
Ye’ll cease to speak of death’s dark mysteries. 


The passing dead come crowding to your chambers; 
Each day these gates groan to a weeping train; 
Here spring’s first blossoms—there, whose life’s dull 

embers 
Were quenched by sorrow’s tears, like falling rain. 


How, as I wander ’midst these deepening shades, 
This awful silence speaks, like trumpet’s blast ! 

«Vain, vain are all earth’s stations, titles, grades, 
Lost in this undistinguished state at last.” 


Vainly I look for some poor grave and lowly, 
Where love and penury together meet; 

No train comes bearing in, so sad and slowly, 
God’s poor, who passed life’s way with weary feet. 


But O, they sleep as sweetly in the soil, 
Unconsecrated, unadorned, unknown, 

Shrinking away from life’s unchecked turmoil, 
Nor name, nor deeds, cut in the flattering stone. 


Yet though the poor find here no resting-places, 
When the stern strife is over all, and past, 

God then shall wipe the tears from off their faces, 
And mark the spot where the worn body’s cast. 





*It may not be known to all the readers of the Repository 
that a beautiful stone chapel has been erected in Mount Au- 
burn, in which the last services for the dead are performed. 





Then when that trump shall sound, which wakes 
the sleepers, 
Which monumental stones shall scatter wide, 
Christ’s suffering poor shall wake, no longer weepers, 
And to their home on clouds of glory ride. 





O, MOURN HER NOT! 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER, 
O, mourn her not! for she is happy now, 
Since she hath left this world of care and sin; 
The pearly gates have opened, and with joy, 
While angels welcomed, she hath entered in. 
There she hath found the Lord she loved in life; 
She swells the number of the blood-washed 
throng; 
A golden harp now graces her glad hands, 
And she hath joined the everlasting song. 
O, mourn her not! the desert now is passed, 
And she hath gained the bright and sinless land; 
She was too pure for this dark, sin-stained world, 
And God hath called her up to his right hand. 
She dwells where sorrow never may invade, 
Where tears come not, and sighing is unknown; 
The soul’s deep thirst is quenched; for now she 
drinks 
From that pure stream which flashes near the 
throne. 


O, mourn her not! the victor’s fadeless wreath 
Is bound upon her pure and spotless brow; 
Trial is passed, and on her bright reward 
The one you mourned has gladly entered now. 
Then, strong in hope and trust, dry up your tears; 
Her God is yours; and, O! it will be sweet, 
With her you loved and lost on earth below, 
Around the throne of God above to meet. 


~ 





THE GLORIOUS TRIAD. 


BY M. Y. PAREISON. 
To mortal ears no sweeter sounds 
Have ever yet been given, 
Than linger in the thrilling words, 
Mother, Home, and Heaven. 


Mother! around the name doth cling 
A grateful memory 

Of warmest love and tenderest care 
Through youth and infancy. 


And Home! how sweeter still the sound! 
For mother is there, too, 

Dispensing smiles and joy that make 
A paradise below. 

And then the thought that cheers us on, 
Whate’er of grief be given, 

We still may claim, when life is gone, 
Mother and Home in Heaven. 
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DECEMBER, 1850. 


KING ALFRED'S POEMS, BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, 

A FRIEND has sent us from! England a number of the 
Guernsey Star, in which we find a brief but highly-eulo- 
gistic review of Mr. Martin F. Tupper’s late work, 
which bears, as its title, the words placed at the head of 
this article. We had been made acquainted with the 
fact, by Mr. Tupper himself, that such a work has been 
in the course of production for some time past. We 
have also received from him short specimens, which, 
without calling the attention of our readers very directly 
to their true character, we have given in our columns. 
We have now a better idea of the production than our 
friend, as a modest man, could give us; and we quote 
the first account of a volume which, we have no doubt, 
will carry the fame of its author still higher, if possible, 
than his former works have carried it: 

“This is one of the most remarkable volumes that 
ever fell into our hands. For the first time since the 
great representative of Anglo-Saxon excellence entered 
into his rest, a Christian lyrist has turned Alfred's poems 
into English meter, and thus opened, for all who love 
his memory, an avenue to the mind and heart of that 
heroic defender of an oppressed nation. As the orig- 
inal text is not yet public property, we can only form an 
estimate of the version’s merit from the reverence, edifi- 
cation, and delight with which, at two sittings, ensconced 
in one of the picturesque and fantastic rocks of our 
southern cliffs, we have studied every line of a truly- 
wonderful book. The impression it has left is of too 
rare and overwhelming a character not to warrant the 
special record here offered, as a small labor of love, to 
the friendly muse of a man whom Alfred would have 
delighted to honor. 

‘Concerning royal and illustrious authors, the nau- 
seated world now troubles itself very little. With the 
exception of the sainted lawgiver, Louis the Ninth, one 
of the Castilian Alfonsos, and the elder of the Jameses— 
no contemptible proficient in Scottish minstrelsy—those 
who wore diadems have seldom enhanced their luster 
by solid literary renown. In lion-hearted Richard’s in- 
dignant strain you hear, it is true, the passionate war- 
cry of a noble heart; but the lines are dull and mean 
when compared with those of a loftier fight, whether 
Bertrand de Borne’s, or Bernard de Ventadour’s, or the 
Chancellor's, or that of the Albigeois anathematizer of 
crusading murderers, Pontius, or Pons Barba, in 
whose simple melody we once found sparks that kindled 
within us a huge blaze of emotion. The second Fred- 
eric’s philological song is merely curious as a specimen 
of imperial quaintness and pedantry; nor is it unseemly 
to regret that the ‘ responsory’ in praise of bitter-sweet 
and overbearing lovely Queen Constantia, should still 
linger in a few provincial breviaries. Good King 
Robert—a surpliced, half-witted simpleton—the mopish 
laughing-stock of Parisian swindlers and beggars, was 
more worthy of the fool’s cap than of the radiated 
crown; and who could tolerate the mention of Hadrian, 
the virtuoso’s, doggerel, or a eulogy on the sensual 
‘ father of literature’s’ compliment to Petrarch’s Laura, 
in an article on the poems of our English Alfred? 

‘The little book of Saxon rhymes, now arrayed in 
Mr. Tupper’s undefiled English, purports to be a trans- 


ation from the Latin of Boetius, one of the courtiers of | 





Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths. Boetius was a 
Christian, notwithstanding his predilections for Aris- 
totlejs false wisdom; and his songs on the comfort de- 
rived in affliction from genuine philosophy, became uni- 
versal favorites of the pious of almost every nation, 
during the middle and lower ages. They are found, 
we believe, in the earliest acknowledged poetical relic 
of the Romance tongue. But, as the reviver of Alfred’s 
lyrical warblings justly contends, it is a pity to rob him 
of his originality by representing all or any of these 
poems as translations, or even paraphrases. 

** To the learned successors of Fabricius, Cave, Bayle, 
and Hallam, we cheerfully commit the task of recon- 
ciling the authorized statement in the royal volume itself 
with that of the philosophical monk of Malmesbury. 
‘Alfred king was the translator of this book,’ says the 
preface; but William’s account is as follows: ‘From St 
David’s Alfred procured a man named Asser, a man of 
skill in literature, whom he made Bishop of Sherborne. 
This person it was who explained the meaning of the 
works of Boetius on the Consolation of Philosophy in 
clearer terms, and the king himself translated them into 
the English language.’ (Page 118.) 

‘Some of our readers will not have forgotten John 
Milton’s contemptuous notice of the unsettled and bloody 
period anterior to the Norman conquest, perplexing 
memory with a series of unmeaning wars, which the 
angry poet has compared to the skirmishes of kites 
and crows. That genuine scholar, nevertheless, had 
felt the charm which attracted Southey to the unfre- 
quented path where he saw the harbingers of England’s 
as yet unevolved and incomplete intellectual and spirit- 
ual greatness. The Low Dutch era is the very one 
which Milton selected for the only history left us by this 
solitary prophet, who had communed with Bede, and 
Aldhelm, and Winfrid, and Alcuin, and the light-fringed 
bright cloud of holy missionaries in their kindred Norse 
and Dutchlands, while he hoarded up, in the treasuries 
of his mind’s many mansions, the fierce prose and 
wrath-stirring verse of the Saxon chronicle. 

* After the leisurely perusal of King Alfred’s clear 
and deep, grave and cheerful musings, no impartial and 
considerate judge, for all that, will lay down the book 
till he has discovered, in the younger son of Etholwolf, 
the moral elevation, the unflinching steadiness of pur- 
pose, the reliance on almighty Power, the childlike 
self-diffidence and manly determination which are still, 
in their transcendent fullness and depth, occasional char- 
acteristics of a robust and well-trained Anglo-Northman 
soul. 

‘** As we cast our eye, lovingly, from the recollection 
of fresh enjoyment, over the table of contents, the very 
titles tell us that the volume dropped in our narrow 
path, so far beyond the middle. way of life’s journey, 
can not be parted with. It must, till we reach the verge, 
lead, and rouse, and soothe, and cheer, and warm. Al- 
fred, like Israel’s sweet singer, whom we have but lately 
learnt to fathom and to relish—as Lipsius did in the 
fading and boisterous autumn of existence—had his 
‘Sorrowful Fyttes’ and moments of ‘trouble.’ The 
difficulty of selection, where there is so much to attract 
and interest, will serve as an apology for refraining here 
from quoting passages accessible to every English reader 
who wishes for a book that he can feast upon. Let us, 
however, direct the admirers of Alfred and of his ex- 
cellent and accomplished interpreter to certain exquisite 
and highly-finished melodies toward the end of the 
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collection. To us they seem of a more aspiring char- 
acter, and indicative of a higher form of poetical art. 
Study, for instance, the royal bard's rapturous aggount 
of the soul’s itinerary from its earthly prison to ‘the 
top of the swift-rushing skies.’ This song is entitled 
‘The Soul’s Heritage ;’ and here is the first stanza: 

*T have wings like a bird, and more swiftly can fly 

Far over the earth to the roof of the sky, 

And now must I feather thy fancies, O, mind, 

To leave the mid earth and its earthlings behind.’ 

(Page 93.) 

‘In the little poem on ‘ Primal Innocence,’ we were 
vividly reminded of the Prologue in Tasso’s Aminta, 
commencing with 

*O, bella eta del oro,’ 

which Guarina’s florid embellishments have so com- 
pletely disfigured, distorted, and sensualized. As to 
Racan, it is extraordinary that Despreaux should have 
lauded the seriously-grotesque ‘Bergeries’ of that 
threadbare and servile rhetorical and withering formal 
imitator of his betters. Whenever we took up the 
pastoral courtier’s alexandrine lullabies, in early life, 
they were as soon flung down with a torrent of impro- 
vised and hearty maledictions. Still, after the solemn 
interval of almost half a century, the old ash-tree at 
whose foot we once read—and that once only—Percy’s 
collection of ancient ballads, stands out as green and 
luminous as it did that morning. Hard by the small 
hillock overrun with wild flowers, the glen of the 
haunted chapel, and the ruinous, though not altogether 
dismantled, fane of our patron saint, George Florence 
Gregory, the father of Gallican historians, combine to 
form a landscape to which this simple yet powerful 
reminiscence adds its hallowing and marvelous enchant- 
ment. 

“Enough, we trust, has been thus adventurously 
hinted to induce all who delight in silent and intimate 
communion with the truly great and good, who live 
forever, though dead, to look, with hopeful confidence, 
deep into the recesses of an Alfred’s mind. Thanks to 
the talented and beloved inheritor of a name which has 
stood, here, always unsullied, the test of two centuries 
and a half of probation, the keys of the royal heart are 
now offered to every native of this fortunate little island. 
She has felt that to know HER GUEST is to love him.” 

° PICTURE OF WINTER, 

THE following description of winter is more than 
three hundred years old. It was written in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, by an old Scotch bishop, 
named Gawin Douglas. In its original form the com- 
mon reader of the present age would scarcely be able 
to translate it. Mr. Warton, an English poet of some 
note, thus modernizes the picture: 

“The fern withered on the miry fallows; the brown 
moors assumed a barren, mossy hue; banks, sides of 
hills, and bottoms, grew white and bare; the cattle 
looked hoary from the dank weather; the wind made 
the red reed waver on the dyke. From the crags and 
the foreheads of the yellow rocks hung great icicles, in 
length like a spear. The soil was dusky and gray, be- 
reft of flowers, herbs, and grass; in every holt and for- 
est the woods were stripped of their array. Boreas 
blew his bugle-horn so loud that the solitary deer with- 
drew to the dales; the small birds flocked to the thick 
briers, shunning the tempestuous blast, and changing 





their loud notes to chirping; the cataracts roared; and 
every linden-tree whistled and bowed to the sounding 
of the wind. The poor laborers, wet and weary, drag- 
gled in the fen; the sheep and shepherds lurked under 
the hanging banks, or wild broom. Warm from the 
chimney-side, and refreshed with generous cheer, I 
stole to my bed, and lay down to sleep, when I saw 
the moon shed through the window her twinkling 
glances and wintry light; I heard the horned bird, the 
night-owl, shrieking horribly, with crooked bill, from 
her cavern; I heard the wild geese, with screaming 
cries, fly over the city through the silent night. I was 
soon lulled to sleep, till the cock, clapping his wings, 
crowed thrice, and the day peeped. I waked, and saw 
the moon disappear, and heard the jackdaws cackle on 
the roof of the house. The cranes, prognosticating 
tempests, in a firm phalanx, pierced the air, with voices 
sounding like a trumpet. The kite, perched on an old 
tree fast by my chamber, cried lamentably, a sign of the 
dawning day. I rose, and, half opening my window, 
perceived the morning, livid, wan, and hoary; the air 
overwhelmed with vapor and cloud; the ground, stiff, 
gray, and rough; the branches rustling, the sides of the 
hills looking black and hard with the driving blasts; the 
dew-drops congealed on the stubble and rind of trees; 
the sharp hailstones deadly cold, and hopping on the 
thatch.” 
THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

THE following is a fine specimen of the rich and gor- 
geous illustrations frequently employed by that poetic 
and imaginative people, the Germans. It is from the 
pen of Dr. F. W. Krummacher, the well-known author 
of the Martyr Lamb, Elijah, the Tishbite, and other 
popular evangelical works: 

“‘It has been said by some one, suppose the sun in 
the heavens, which enlightens, and warms, and fructifies 
every thing, were a rational being, which could see 
every thing which it affects; it would then behold its 
own image in every sea, in every river, in every lake, 
and in every brook; nay, it would even see itself re- 
flected on the loftiest mountains of ice; and would it 
not, in the abundance of its joy at such glorious radi- 
ance, forgetting itself, embrace all these oceans, seas, 
and rivers, nay, the very glaciers, in its arms, and de- 
light over them? Thus Jesus Christ, the Sun of right- 
eousness, beholds his image and divine work in every 
renewed soul as in a polished mirror. Thus our eternal 
Father beholds in his children the beauty of his Son, 
Jesus Christ, with a complacency which is more than 
we are able to express. He embraces them with the 
arms of his love, and he loves the image of himself in 
which he has renewed them.” 

‘THE FAITHFUL MINISTER OF CHRIST, 

WE can not, at this instant, name the authorship of the 
ensuing article. It is exceedingly beautiful, as a histor- 
ical allusion, and conveys to the minister of Jesus 
Christ a most important lesson: 

‘* It is one of the traditions of the age of chivalry that 
a Scottish king, when dying, bequeathed his heart to 
the most trusty and beloved of his nobles, to be carried 
to Palestine. Inclosing the precious deposit in a golden 
case, and suspending it from his neck, the knight went 
out with his companions. He found himself, when on 
his way to Syria, hardly pressed by the Moors of Spain. 
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To animate himself to supernatural efforts, as it were, 
that he might break through his thronging foes, he 
snatched the charge intrusted to him from his neck, 


gance! Elegance resides not with the upholsterer nor 
the draper; it is not in the mosaics, the carpetings, the 
rosewood, the mahogany, the candelebra, or the marble 





and, flinging it in the midst of his ies, excl d, 
‘ForTH, HEART OF BRUCE! as thou wast wont, and 
Douglass will follow thee or die!’ And so he perished, 
in the endeavor to reclaim it from the trampling feet of 
the infidels, and to force his way out. Even such will 
you feel your own position to be, when encountering the 
hosts of heathenism. Your Master’s heart has flung it- 
self in advance of your steps. In the rushing crowds 
that withstand you, there is not one whom that heart 
has not cared for and pitied, however hostile and de- 
based, unlovely and vile. It is your business to follow 
the leadings of his heart, and to pluck it, as it were, 
from beneath the feet of those who, in ignorance and 
enmity, would tread it in the dust.” 
MY SISTER IN HEAVEN. 

THE foliowing lines have been attributed to Tenny- 
son, the English poet; but on whose authcrity we do 
not now recollect. They breathe a spirit the most 
plaintive and affectionate. We have read them more 
than once, and each time with increased admiration: 

«¢T never more thy hand may clasp, 

Or read thy love-lit eye; 

The soul that late I seemed to grasp 
Is now—beyond the sky. 

I never more may, thirsting, drink 
The music of thy tongue; 

Those tender tones forever gone— 
Forever—and so young! 

The sun can shine no more for me; 
Earth’s beauty, too, is dead; 

Since to that holy spirit-land 
Thy blessed soul hath fled. 

I have, now, nothing left to love; 
Time holds no love for me; 

For all my full heart had to give, 
I gave—my soul—to thee. 

How absolutely desolate! 
To live, is fall of fears; 

My anguish is too desert-like 
To find a well of tears. 

I feel thou hast a better home, 
A home where all is fair; 

Nor wish that thou shouldst come to me, 
But long to join thee there! 

A home where doubt, and woe, and fear, 
Alike forever cease; 

Where all is undefinable 
And never-ending PEACE. 

Pray for me where thou art, sweet love; 
Pray for me at His feet; 

And so thon pray as I would wish, 
We, dearest, soon shall meet.” 


NEATNESS AT HOME. 

No husband, however careless in his attire, or slov- 
enly in his habits, likes carelessness in his wife. His 
contentment, to say nothing of his health, depends, to a 
very great extent, on a well-kept and clean-looking 
home. The following lines, from a cotemporary, con- 
tain sound philosophy, as well as pretty words, in them, 
and are worthy of serious attention: 

‘* How easy it is to be neat—to be clean! How easy 
to arrange the rooms with the most graceful propriety! 
How easy it is to invest our houses with the truest ele- 





or ts; it exists in the spirit presiding over the 
chambers of the dwelling. Contentment must always 
be most graceful; it sheds serenity over the scene of its 
abode; it transforms a waste into a garden. The home 
lighted by these intimations of a nobler and brighter 
life may be wanting in much which the discontented 
may desire; but to its inhabitants it will be a palace, far 
outvieing the oriental in brilliancy and glory.” 
SINGULAR INCONSISTENCY, 

Is it not singular that there are some people in the 
world who will handle a watch worth twenty-five or fifty 
dollars with the utmost care, through fear of deranging 
its mechanism, but who will handle the characters of 
their neighbors and friends with a roughness and a 
recklessness that frequently costs the latter twenty-five, 
fifty, nay, hundreds of hours and days of the keenest 
sorrow? Many there are in the world who would ex- 
amine a picture or a painting with punctilious careful- 
ness, and yet who would not hesitate a t in 
wounding or crushing the heart of an individual who 
has never, probably, done them a solitary injury, per- 
sonal or otherwise. ‘ Many a lady,” says an American 
writer, ‘‘ who would deem it a sin to ruffle a cap, is not 
slow to rend the most exquisite net-work of the human 
heart.” But this we do not like to believe. We would 
rather think better things in regard to the female sex. 
Now and then, perhaps, there is one who will thus 
act; but the majority of the fair sex, we have every 
reason to believe, are less disposed to injure the charac- 
ter of others than we of the harder sex. ‘‘ There are 
some men,” continues the author just quoted, ‘‘ who, 
with a gloved hand, will let fall a five dollar bill upon 
the plate of a fashionable Church, for the poor, but who, 
if solicited for aid at his own door, would close those 
same poor entirely from his hospitality, and suffer them 
to perish in the snows of a winter's night.” This is cer- 
tainly very severe language, and, for the honor of 
human nature, we trust that its truth is not equal to its 
severity. 





THE SUFFERER. 

It is said that the sandal-tree, when struck with a 
hatchet, imparts to that instrument a sweet-smelling odor. 
So should every Christian act when he is injured by the 
world. To his enemy he should exhibit nothing but 
kindness and love. ‘* There is,” says the youthful and 
lamented M’Cheyne, ‘‘a great want about all Christians 
who have not suffered. Some flowers must be broken 
or bruised before they emit any fragrance. All the 
wounds of Christ sent out sweetness; all the sorrows of 
Christians do the same. Commend to me a bruised 
brother—a broken reed—one like the Son of Man. To 
me there is something sacred and sweet in all suffering; 
it is so much akin to the Man of Sorrows.” 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

The following fine paragraph is from Witherspoon: 

‘Men talk in raptures of youth and beauty, wit and 
sprightliness in their wives; but, after seven years’ 
union, not one of them is to be compared to good family 
management, which is seen at every meal, and felt at 
every hour in the husband's purse.” 
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NEW BOOKS, 

Evements or Geometry, Plane and Spherical Trigonom- 
etry, and Conic Sections. By H. N. Robinson, A. M. 

A THeoretTicat anp Practica, TReaTise ON ALGEBRA, 
eTc., designed for Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. By 
H. N. Robinson, A. M. 

An Evementary Treatise on ALoesra, designed as First 
Lessons in that Science. By H. N. Robinson, A. M. 

A New Pracrticat anp THEORETICAL ARITHMETIC, ETC. 
By H. N. Robinson, A. M. 

Evements or NaTurat PHILosopny, with some of their 
Results and Applications. By H. N. Robinson, A. M. 

All of the above works are published by Jacob Ernst, 183 
Main-street, Cincinnati, and sold by most boeksellers east and 
west. Though the author of them is a fellow-citizen, we have 
not the pl: of his int » as he spends all his time, 
we are told,.at his work, like every determined and successfal 
cholar. His books, however, can introd th | We 
‘have examined them with some care, and find in them many 
traits of great value not generally found in such works. We 
have not space to speak at large upon their merits; bat it may 

uffice to say, that we regard them equal to any works now in 
use in the west on the same subjects. The only way, however 
to know fully the character of text-books is to use them in classic 
instruction; and, having no personal expezience to quote in 
support of our presumption, it will not be amiss to say, that 
Mr. Robinson’s series, as we are informed, are getting to have 
a very extensive rum. In the Algebra we are glad to see 
Newton’s and Horner’s Methods of Approximation, the Ap- 
plication of Sturm’s Theorem, Synthetic Division, and similar 
curiosities of the science. To those religious people, who are 
in the habit of spending their time in solving puzzles, as pub- 
lished in our religious newspapers, we put the following enig- 
ma. Transform the equation, z\—8z3-+-z2-482z2—60=0, 
into another wanting its second term. This exercise will do 
them quite as much good, we trow, as to unravel good-for- 
nothing riddles! 








Tae Prirerim’s Procress, in Two Parts, by John Bunyan, 
With Notes and a Life of the Author, by Rev. T. Scott. Cincin- 
nati: H. S. & J. Applegate, 32 Main-street. 1850,—Judging 
from the numerous splendid editions of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress which have recently been dropping from the press, it 
would seem that it has more readers now than ever before 
since it was given to the world. It is really a good omen. It 
used to be laughed at by irreligious people; but it is now re- 
garded, by all good critics and sensible readers, as the prince 
of religious romances. The edition before us is among the 
most convenient and beautiful we have seen. 


Fourth Annuat Report of the Commissioner of Common 
Schools to the Legislature of New Hampshire. 1850.—This is a 
clear, full, and able document, doing great credit to our friend, 
Rev. R. 8. Rust, the C i inq » and to the in- 
telligence and liberality of the old Granite State. 





Tue Brste ALuiaNnce; or the Pen, the Pulpit, and the Press: 
a Series of Pamphlets, containing Fourteen Discourses deliv- 
ered in Cincinnati, between January 13 and April 21,1850. By 
T. H. Stockton.—Mr. Stockton is a preacher of great and pe- 
culiar eloq 3 and the p ity of his style is even more 
apparent in his written performances than in his ext 





all. These three hypostases of the Church he entitles the 
Bible School, the Bible Asylum, and the Bible Press. What- 
ever the reader may think of the practicability of such a 
scheme, one thing is certain—the world is hig enough to 
admit of its being tried without doing any body the slightest 
harm. 


Ay Appress before the Platonean Literary Society of M’ Ken- 
dree College, July 17, 1850. By S. M. Bowman, Esq.—This 
address of our old friend, whose memory has by no means 
faded from our mind, has given us a great deal of satisfaction. 
We rejoice to see our old class-mates at Cazenovia giving such 
guarantees that they are yet, intellectually as well as physi- 
cally, alive. Mr. Bowman has been to Europe and written a 
small book of travels, which we reviewed at the time of its 
appearance from the press. 

Sermon Occasionep sy THE Deatu or Presipent Tay- 
Lor. Delivered at Masonic Hall, Cincinnati, August 1, 1850. 
By T. H. Stockton—We have not found time to read this dis- 
course; but we see it highly lauded in Harper’s Magazine and 
in the Knickerbocker. 

Tue Masonic Review for October, 1850.—We are not a 
Mason; but we have no objection whatever to the fraternity, 
for the very ample reason, that, not being in its secrets, we 
know nothing at all about it, except what is open to all men. 
One thing, however, is settled. The editor of this work is a 
most excellent man; and tie society he represents has a good 
name, at least, in every land. If we condemn it for the 
faults of any of its members, we should, by the same rule, 

d every iation, not excepting the Church of Christ* 





CaTALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS in Centenary 
College of Lowisiana, for the Academical Year 1849-50.—This 
institution, under the Presidency of the Rev. Richard H. Riv. 
ers, A. M., who is assisted by five p » seems to be in a 
flourishing condition. Its total number of students, including 
the preparatory classes, is one hundred and eighty-six. 


Tue JewisH Nation: Containing an Account of their Man- 
ners and Customs, Rites and Worship, Laws and Polity, with 
numerous Illustrations and Engravings. Revised by D. P. 
Kidder. New York: Lane & Scott. 1850.—This is a very inter - 
esting and instructive volume; and to those who have not the 
time for the perusal of larger works, it will prove a very usefu 
and welcome book. For Sabbath schools, it is one of the very 
best of all the excellent works sent out by our indefatigable 
friend, the editor. 





Tue History or THe Decuine aNp Fatt or THE Roman 
Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Esq. With Notes by the Rev, 
H.. H. Milliman. A New Edition: to which is added a Complete 
Index of the whole work. In Siz Volumes. New York: Harper 
§ Brothers. 1850.—It would be idle to bestow praise upon this 
masterpiece of the great master, Gibbon. With all its skepti- 
cism, which, however, Millman and Guizot have nearly neu- 
tralized by their annotations, it is the most magnificent histor- 
ical performance, as we think, in any language, Its style, it is 
true, is rather too magniloquent for this practical age, but, in 
spite of this trait, the work is beyond all eulogy. For the 
lawyer, for the divine, for all professional characters, it is indis- 
pensable, That is the very least that can be said aboot it. 
The man who has not read Gibbon should never talk upon a 





discourses, We believe him to be a most sincere man, full of 
benevolent purpose, with a heart burdened with a desire of 
doing good. His mind is extremely liberal in its views. He 
hates all narrowness, all bigotry, all exclusiveness. He thinks 
the Chorch organizations of the day are not as free, as open, 
as comprehensive in their movements, as they should be. He 
makes no war with them, but wishes to do a work, which he 
imagines they are not doing. The Church, according to his 
views, should embrace the temporal as well as spiritual, the 
physical not less than the intellectual, welfare of its members. 
The age demands, he says, a strictly Bible Church, which, in 
addition to the ordinary work performed in the pulpit and in 
the meetings for social worship, shall furnish instruction to the 
young, relief for the old and unfortunate, and a literature for 





hist 1 subject. The edition now before us is the best ex- 
tant for common readers. It is of uniform size with the pub- 
lishers’ edition of Macaulay’s and Hume’s England. It is sold 
at forty cents a volume, while it is richly worth a dollar. We 
hope the enterprising publishers will now get up a uniform edi- 
tion of Rollin, or some other ancient history, which shall close 
at the period when Gibbon’s Decline and Fall begins, and 
complete the historical series with Russell and Jones, or some 
similar work, and the best history of the American republic. 
We should then have a grand and chronological series of his- 
tories, for our young men, and for readers generally, from the 
beginning of history to our own times. The annals of all 
ages, and of all civilized countries, might thus be comprised in 
about thirty-five volames, which could be afforded, taking these 
as samples, for about twelve or fifteen dollars. 
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PERIODICALS. 

MerTHopist QuarteRty Review for October closes a very 
successful volume. The absence of the editor, during the 
summer months, has not materially detracted from its merits. 
The value of the coming volume, on the contrary, will un- 
doubtedly be greatly indebted to the opportunities enjoyed 
by him while visiting in foreign lands. A visit of this kind, 
now and then, is worth more to a periodical than it costs. 
We should be willing, at least, to try the experiment ourself; 
and we are not certain bat we will, if our readers wili give 
their consent. We want to do something more for the Kepos- 
itory, before we quit it, than we have yet done; and a ramble 
in Europe, in search of such incidents and facts as would stir 
up our blood, and the blood of our readers, as well as for the 
procurement of a rich store of embellishments, which, in france 
and England, are very abundant, might do more good than 
hart. We will wait, however, till the spring opens, before 
we make up our mind, We find, in the work before us, the 
following list: 

1. Morell’s Philosophy of Religion, a second paper, by Rev. 
T. V. Moore—good, but we think a little too severe. 

2. Latest Results of Ethnology, a translation from the Ger- 
man, is quite learned, and the style of it is good. By com- 
paring some of its statements, however, with the recent work 
of Pritchard, and particularly with the great ethnographical 
charts of Alexander Keith Johnston, we find the author not 
always sustained by those who are now regarded as the stand- 
ards in this branch of science. We have Cuvier and Blumen- 
bach, also, but have not found time to collate them extensively 
with this article. Our judgment is, however, that the science 
of the article is rather antiquated. Wherever we have been 
able to make comparisons, we find the doctrines of the writer 
those of the elder, and not those of the more recent ethnolo- 
gists. He makes the Magyars, for example, a Finnish people, 
because, we suppose, such writers as Schlozer, Klaproth, St. 
Martin, and R t so idered them; but Mr. Horvath, a 
recent Hungarian writer, whose works have been recently pub- 
lished in Pesth—Geshichte Der Ungarn—shows the Magyars 
to be, what Gibbon had shown before, of Tartar extraction. 
This is only an example of a characteristic obsoleteness, we 

gine, in the doctrines of the article. 

a John Calvin—by Dr. Floy—an article on whose critical 
statements the utmost reliance can be placed, as they generally 
agree, and often nearly word for word, with the critical state- 
ments given in the works reviewed, 

4. The Church and China, by Rev. R. 8. Maclay, is very inter- 
esting, though, we think, a little inclined to offer the bright side. 

5. Bishop Warburton—which we have not found time thor- 
oughly to read. It is by Rev, James A. Devinney. 

6. California is by Dr. E, G. Meek, and is quite readable, 
though the subject-matter is not at all fresh. 

The inder of the ber is editorial, and is well pre- 
pared, 


Tue Brsricat Reposrrory for October has nine articles, as 
follows: 

1. The Hebrew Theocracy—by Rev. E. €. Wines, New 
York—quite long, but a most elaborate article. 

2. The Position of the Christian Scholar—well written, and 
suggestive of many most valuable thoughts. It is from the pen 
of Rev. Albert Barnes, Philadelphia. 

3. The Life of John Calwin—a review of Mr. Dyer’s Life of 
Calvin, and pretty full of invectives for the biographer and 
praises for the subject of the biography. We incline to the 
belief, as h exp d, that Dyer’s work is quite as 
impartial and te as any life of the Genevan reformer yet 
published. 

4. The De Morte Peregrini—an examination of Lucian’s 
celebrated work on the life and death of Peregrinus, an ancient 
infidel mountebank of Paria, in Asia Minor. Lucian, of all 
the scoffing unbelievers of old times, has left us the most inter- 
esting and valuable evidence respecting the life, belief, and 
worship of the primitive Christians, 

5. Relations of the Church to the Young—valuable and inter- 
esting. 
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6. Names for Soul—quite scholastic—from Professor Tayler 
Lewis. 

7. The Harmony of Science and Revelation—b ifally 
written. 

8. Secular and Christian Civilization—long, but well con- 
ceived, and finely written. It is from the pen of Rev. Mr. 
Fisher, of Cincinnati. 

9. Literary and Critical Notices of Books, by the Editor. 

We think the present number of the Repository superior to 
any previous one of the present volume. 

BLackwoop’s Macazine for September has a list of eight 
articles: 

1. My Novel; or Varieties in English Life. Part I—from 
the pen of E. L. Bulwer. It is pronounced altogether above the 
average of this gentleman’s fictitious writings. 

2. The Night-Side of Nature--an investigation of the subject 
of animal magnetism, ghosts, and ghost-seers. Quite inter- 
esting. 

3. The Proposed Exhibition of 185\—strongly condemnatory 
of the world’s exhibition, to be held in London next spring. 
The writer thinks the scheme ought to be abandoned before 
any other steps of folly are taken. 

4. The Green Hand—A ‘* Short” Yarn, Part XII.—This 
** Short” Yarn promises to last almost forever. We do not 
recollect the writer's name. 

5. Sketches and Episodes of a Campaign in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein—brief, but fall of vivacity. 

6. Foreign Affairs—rather long, and considerably of a po- 
litical cast. There aro, however, some good things embraced 
in it, 

7. The Mysteries of History—replete with extracts, and well 
calculated to amuse and instruct. Extracts, as in this case, 
are the more valuable parts of the reviewer’s effusions. 

8. Robert Peel—an attempt at a just appreciation of the 
great statesman’s character. We think it well written. 


THe KNICKERBOCKER for October, beside its usual Literary 
Notices and Editor’s Table, has a list of twenty-eight articles: 

1. California and Mexico—from Chinese sources—quite long. 
AR branc tical—from the pen of Mr. Hosmer. 
Stanzas Set to Music—illustrative of “*God is Love.” 

My Grandfather’s Clock—quite readable and quaint. 

We have forgot what we have been—poetical—good. 
Pemaquid Light—a sort of ballad by W. B. Glazier, Esq. 
The American Three Days of July—historical essay. 

Love without a Home—i 

9. A Prairie Sight, by Mendell—pretty good, 

10. Ingleside Chitchat—too vulgar and coarse. 

11. Scoke-Berry—poetical 1 of Ingleside Chitchat. 

12. Anacreontic Stanzas—‘‘In the Spring the Swallow com- 
eth.” 

13. The Antique Goblet—fifty-six lines poetical. 

14. Sketches in South Africa—by M. D. Parker, Esq.—at- 
tractive. 

15. Banks of the Genesee—by Rev. C. H. A. Bulkley— 
beautiful. 

16. The Obstacles to Success—a story—fair. 

17. Stanzas—from the Persian of Hafiz. 

18. The Maiden’s Sorrow—ten stanzas—fine. 

19. October—the best essay in the b very sprightl 

20. On Visiting Greenwood Cemetery—poetical—by awe. 

21. A Fragment after the Oriental Apologue—very brief. 

22. The South Wind—quite fair verse. 

23. Lines to Mary—trather sentimental, 

24. Rough Sketches of Female Figures—somewhat humorous. 

25. Longing for Home—poetical, from the German, by Rev. 
Dr. Lyons. 

26. The Bunkum Flag-Staff—a hit at humbugs, patent medi- 
cines, etc. 4 

27. The Trouvere’s Rose—good poetry. 

28. Death at Sizteen—ten most affecting stanzas, 

Tue Sournern Lapy’s Companion. Nashville, Tenn. 
Rev, M. M. Henkle, D. D., Editor.—A superior plate and a 
varied table of contents adorn the October number of this 
popular monthly. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

Tue members of the order of Jesuits have been expelled 
from the republic of New Grenada recently, their residence in 
the country having been found, after a year’s trial, an insuffer- 
able evil. 

At Millwood, in Greene county, Ala., there is a mill owned 
by Dr. Withers—the water which moves it is derived entirely 
from six Artesian wells, which range in depth from three hun- 
dred to six hundred feet. They farnish one thousand gallons of 
water per minute. As the water is no where visible under 
the mill, it has, when in motion, the appearance of a self-acting 
piece of machinery. 

The web of onr life is of mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether: our virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them 
not; and our crimes would despair if they were not cherished 
by our virtues. 

Good-humor and mental charms are as much superior to ex- 
ternal beauty as mind is superior to matter. 

In a fine dry climate the sky is of a much deeper blue than 
we ever behold it in this country, and at the tops of high moun- 
tains, above the misty exhalations of the earth, the sky appears 


“No woman is educated,” says Burnap, ‘‘ who is not equal 
to the ful g t of a family.” 

The most curious instance of a change of instinct is men- 
tioned by Darwin. The bees carried over to Barbadoes and 
the western islands ceased to lay up honey after the first year. 
They found the weather so fine, and materials for honey so 
plentifal, that they quitted their grave, prudent, and mercantile 
character, became exceedingly profligate and debauched, ate 
up their capital, resolved to work no more, and amused 
themselves by flying about the sugar-houses, and stinging the 
negroes. 

The Pacific steamer, of the Collins line, the American line 
of steamships, in one of its first trips, made the passage from Liv- 
erpool to New York in ten days and five hours! This speed 
has never been equaled. Ten days and fifteen hours is the 
best time ever made. 

Waste nothing! A crumb of bread may keep life in a starv- 
ing bird. A large and useful volume has all been written with 
one quill from the wing of a goose; and an inch or two of pa- 
per has served for a dispatch to save an army from falling into 
the power of the enemy. Waste nothing. ‘‘Gather up the 








of a still deeper color. If the air was perfectly transp t, 
the sky would appear almost black. 

The fresh leaves of the cabbage contain from ninety to 
ninety-two per cent. of water. 

The expense of fuel to do the same amount of work with 
steam-engines now, is only one-third of what it was in 1835. 

The good people of Syracuse, N. Y., have been alarmed by 
the prediction of a citizen engaged in the salt manufacture, 
who says the city of Syracuse is placed immediately above a 
vast salt deposit, which is constantly dissolving by the action 
of water, so that, at some time or other, it must sink below the 
earth, 

Pain soonest vanishes when participated; water which when 
confined in one reservoir will continue a long time without 
evaporating, soon dries up on being dispersed. 

At a late sa'e of the King of Holland’s pictures, two por- 
traits, by Vandyke, were purchased by the Marquis of Here- 
ford, for £5,300. 

Bassa Cove, Liberia, has now a population of fifteen hun- 
dred souls, and is pronounced by President Roberts to be the 
most promising settlement on the coast of Africa, and is espe- 
cially distinguished for its flourishing agriculture. One farmer 
at Bassa Cove recently sent to this country fourteen hundred 
pounds of coffee and one thousand pounds of arrow-root, and 
another, without the aid of machinery, made eight thousand 
pounds of sugar. 

A vessel has arrived in England with one hundred and 
twelve cases of shoes, of American manufactore, as a portion 
of her cargo. 

The number of cigars consumed in Austria in 1841 was 
9,700,000, and in 1849 not less than 59,000,000. 

The nomber of piano-fortes manufactured in New York, in 
the course of last year, was fifty th d. The ber man- 
ufactured in other parts of the United States is estimated at 
no less than the same number, making one hundred thousand 
in the whole. The number of imported pianos does not bear 
a very large proportion to those manufactured at home, because 
the foreign instroment does not stand our climate. 

The English papers say that women bathe less than men, 
and consequently grow older sooner. At the public baths the 
number of male bathers is as seven to one woman. 

In St. Petersburg 690,500 bottles of champaigne are annually 
consumed. 

Florida contains about 60,000 square miles, and has a sea- 
coast of more than one thousand miles, Its present popula- 
tion is not far from 80,000. This population is not collected in 
towns, nor in a few counties. It is diffused over more than 
20,000 square miles, 

The triumphs of trath are the most glorious, because they are 
bloodless; deriving their highest luster from the number of the 
saved, instead of the slain. 

The wheat crop for the year 1850, it is thought, will be the 
largest by odds ever raised in the United States, and the effect 
of the abundance is already felt in the low price of flour. 











frag ts that remain, that nothing be lost.” 

Editors in California receive $6,000 a year; city reporters, 
$3,600; marine reporters, $6,000; foremen, $5,000; and com- 
positors, $4,000. These are the actual prices paid by the 
Pacific News for the daily matter prepared for that paper. The 
expenses for the year reach $100,000. 

Death and the sun have this in common—few can gaze at 
them steadily. 

The Novelty Iron Works, of New York, employ more than 
a thousand men, whose weekly wages amount to $9,000. The 
quantity of iron melted in a month is not far from three hun- 
dred tons. The yearly b ted ts to about a 
million of dollars. 

It is said that the fortune of Rothschild is not less than £29,- 
400,000 sterling. 

A large and elegant church has been erected on the site of 
the “barn of John Ruffhead,” which was the theater of John 
Bunyan’s ministrations after his liberation from the Bedford 
jail. 

There are now twenty-five working mines in operation on 
Isle Royal and the south shore of Lake Superior, and several 
more are about to be opened. There are several of the aban- 
doned works of 1846 now recommenced, and since mining has 
been reduced to a certain business are paying good dividends. 

The entire receipts of the Society at the Albany Agricultural 
Fair were about $10,500—an increase of about $2,000 over the 
amount received at Syracuse the previous year. The receipts 
at the State Fair in Cincinnati were a little over $7,000; the 
expenses were $10,000. 

If we divide the globe into two hemispheres, according to 
the maximum extent of land and water in each, we arrive at 
the curious result of designating England as the center of the 
former or terreve half, and the antipodal point near New Zea- 
land as the center of the aqueous hemisphere. The exact po- 
sition in England is not far from the Land’s End; so that if an 
observer were raised to such a hight as to discern at once the 
half of the globe, he would see the greatest possible extent of 
land; if similarly elevated in New Zealand, the greatest possi- 
ble surface of water. 

Some trees in Santa Croz mountains measure fifty-seven feet 
in girth at the base, and go up two hundred and seventy feet 
without a branch. 

The new locomotive that works without smoke or noise was 
successfully tried in New York recently. It drew a train 
laden with forty aldermen and assistants from Chambers-street 
to Thirty-First-street. 

Fifty years ago there were only two hundred Catholics in 
Glasgow; now there are seventy thousand. 

The most successful practitioner in daguerreotype now in 
Paris is Mr. W. Thompson, an American. 

The average income of the people of the mannfacturing 
states of Massachusetts and Rhode Island is more than twice 
as great as that of the inhabitants of the agricultural state of 
Ohio. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

ALTHOUGH the twelfth number of the present volume is 
now before you, reader, we earnestly hope that our acquaint- 
ance is not here to be dissolved. We are thankfal for past 
favors, and think we have greater reason for hoping to deserve 
them in the coming volume, than at any time before, since our 
editorial course began. We have spent the summer in making 
arrangements for next year; and we feel better satisfied with 
our prospects now than we did last year at this time. 

The great body of our subscribers, if we may judge from 
their previous habits, are determined to take the Repository, 
and thereby patronize the infant literature of our people, what- 
ever else they may feel able to afford; and, in this way, they are 
not only pouring oil and balm upon many a wounded breast, as 
our profits are given entirely to benevolent purposes, but they 
are, also, giving the helping hand to all those pefsons num- 
bered among us, who devote themselves to the support of our 
literary reputation. It was once supposed, and it may be very 
justly, that we had no literature, or literary character; but it is 
true no longer; and it has been one of the chief objects of the 
present editor to extend as much encouragement as possible to 
our writers, and yet so as not to detract, materially, from the 
interest end general usefulness of the magazine. 

We could, it is true, in our editorial capacity, have cast off 
our own writers altogether, and employed the pens of others. 
Whether, by so doing, we could have found as many agreeable 
and useful contributors, as we have been employing, is not 
quite certain; but it is certain, that, by such a course, we 
should have ceased to foster, as we think it is our editorial duty 
to do, the rising literary genius of American Methodism. This 
we have kept constantly before us: and we intend to pursue 
the same course in future. We hope our readers will be gov- 
erned, as far as it is proper, by the same consideration. 

Though we have had many patrons from other evangelical 
denominations, and yet have them, they have never objected 
to this plan of operations. Indeed, the more liberal and hope- 
ful portion of the community, of all denominations, have de- 
sired to see Methodism come up and make her literature equal 
to her other interests; and in the absence of any similar peri- 
odical, published by any other Charch in this country, they 
have freely and generously given us a good share of patronage. 
We thank them for their kindness; and we will endeavor, 
more than ever, to make a work worthy of their cordial co- 
operation. One great object of this publication is to discour- 
age an impore literatare, by furnishing the American public, of 
which the female portion is every-where the star of hope, so 
far as purity and morality are concerned, a belles-lettres 
monthly, which every family can admit into its social circle 
with some prospect of good results, and without any possibility 
of contamination. 

The coming volume, we have reason to believe, will be 
more acceptable than the last, because we propose to do more 
than ever for the perfection of its character. Each number of 
the next volume will, among other things, contain the follow- 
ing features: 1. Two fine engravings, such as we have given 
ir recent numbers, together with a variety of other embellish- 
ments which we can not describe in detail. 2 A piece of 
masic, for the piano, or for voices, secular and sacred, written 
by the best composers in the country, but chiefly by Mr. 
Werner. 3. Foreign and d tic pondents, including 

English, French, and German writers, besides the literary cor- 
respondence of our talented missionaries in China. 4. Re- 
views, sketches, poems, biographies, narrative pieces, old- 
time anecdotes of our fathers, and every thing lively and in- 
teresting, which we can obtain from domestic correspondents. 
5. To meet what seems to be a growing taste of the great 
public, and yet not to surfeit it, we have resolved to increase 
the size of the work, so as to admit of very choice selections, 
literary and religious, inst and ing, from the very 
best of foreign journals. The same amount of original matter 
as heretofore will continue to be given; and the whole of this 
new department will be a gratuitous addition. In this way, 
we hope to give as much of this sort of matter as most families 
* care about reading monthly, besides all that we have before 
given. There are works, we a ate published in the 
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country, composed entirely of selected articles; but such, we 
think, are not calculated to suit the taste, or meet the wishes, 
of our readers. We propose to give, as far as our limits will 
allow, the cream of the foreign journals, and we are certain 
our patrons would not care about the sky-blue liquid that will 
remain, after our editorial skimmer has been thorough in its 
duty. 

It is impossible, however, to state in detail all that we are 
resolved to do for the last volume which we expect to edit of a 
work, which has been so long our bantling; but one thing we 
will say with emphasis, that we intend to spare no pains, on 
our part, to make the Ladies’ Repository for 1851 every thing 
it should be. And now, let us say with equal emphasis, that 
if our friends will give us such a list of subscribers as they are 
able to give, the Repository shall be such a work as will reflect 
honor upon our infant literature. Without the list, however, 
we can not do it. Shall we have it? - 

May we not now call upon our agents, east and west, to 
make special exertions for the circulation of this m@Athly? 
Would they bat this once do what they might do, should they 
never even repeat the effort, we might have the honor and 
satisfaction of giving to the world the most successful magazine 
in the whole country. We could lead the van in this depart- 
ment of literary and religious effort, if we would. Shall we 
not do it? Shall we not? Shall we not doit now, this year, and 
80 ever afterward? 

We will here make a covenant with our agents and patrons. 
If they will now, during the present month, and the first 
months of 1851, so exert their influence as to give us a list 
equal to our most flourishing magazines, we will pledge our- 
selves to spare no efforts till the Ladies’ Repository has be- 
come the leading work, of its class, in the wide world. We 
mean what we say. It can be done. All we lack is a list 
that will pay the increased expenses. Our list, has been grow- 
ing rapidly for the last few years; and we have endeavored to 
keep pace with it in improvement. But, good friends, we be- 
long to that class of persons who like to do a good and great 
work right up at once, and not be forever in such a business, 
Three months of simultaneous effort on the part of editor, 
publishers, agents, and patrons, will do the work once and 
forever. Now, we repeat, in God’s name, and in the name of 
pure and useful literature, and as you wish to see the infant 
literature of American Methodism take a commanding posi- 
tion in the world, we ask all concerned to do what can be 
done, and that promptly! The rest we, the editor and publish- 
ers, here pledge to do ourselves. 

We trust that all our this years patrons will give us their 
indulgence for another year. Last January we lost “ar less 
than at the beginning of any p Oar i 
of new subscribers, also, was five times greater than we ever 
before had at the opening of a year. May we not hope that 
the next volume shall commence with unprecedented tokens of 
success? 

We will here, by leave of our kind readers, set down a few 
ways, in which every class of our friends can do something for 
the increased usefulness of our work; and we hope all of them 
will receive our suggestions kindly, and do what they can. 
1. The official agents, including all ministers of the Church 
having charge of congregations, are requested, in some way, 
to lay the matter before their whole people, members and 
hearers, and, if not prepared to obtain subscribers by personal 
effort, to appoint suitable committees of ladies to visit every 
family of their congregations with a specimen number of the 
work, We will supply those specimens, liberally, to those 
agents who will make application. 2. Our lady readers are af- 
fectionately invited to take a number of the work with them, 
when they can do it properly, in their social visitings, and rec- 
ommend it, as their knowledge of its character will allow, to 
their numerous friends. 3. Our exchanges, and the press gen- 
erally, are respectfully requested to say what they can for us, 
in their several sheets, that their readers may know, at least, 
that the Repository is now girding itself up afresh for its great 
duty. We ask nothing beyond trath, merit, and equal justice. 
With these we will willingly take our place. The January 
number will be a fair sample of the coming volume. 
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MY OCEAN HOME. 


TuHeRe’s a land of bright dreams, far away to the west, 
Where the sun ends his journey and sinks to his rest— 
Where the soft ocean zephyr and wild ocean wave 

In harmony mingle: O, there make my grave! 


’Twas the music of Ocean I loved when a child— 
Great type of eternity, so boundless and wild— 
And the sanniest smile that my face ever wore 
Was kindled to life by the sound of his roar. 


All fearless of harm, [’ve reposed on his breast, 
While the dash of his breakers has lulled me to rest; 
And the loveliest dreams that e’er visited me, 

Were when, O, Atlantic, I lay sleeping with thee. 


Thy thunder-toned music I may never more hear, 


Except as it vibrates on memory’s ear; 
But thy sister Pacific is calling me now, 
With the promise to bind a gold wreath on my brow. 


I despise not her gold, but I’ll ask her for health, 
Without which her treasures are valueless wealth; 
Then V’ll seek me a home, where her waters may lave, 
And her tear-drops of spray be distilled on my grave. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


We thank you sincerely for past 


favors. Oug list is larger 


now than ever. at, Seah ty See 


interest whatever in this work, we would like to see it circulate more extensively. Our object 
is, to do our part in exterminating pernicious works, which exert so bad an influence on the taste and morais 
of the public. Will you help us? Will clergymen, will the heads of families, will the young gentlemen and 


ladies of our common céuntry, will our former 


patrons, will all who wish to see a pure and suund, yet 


entertaining and instructive literature put into the hands of the rising generation, le their h and 


continued co-operation? 
orphan children. 


Remember, too, that our profits are given to support of widows their 


Swormstept & Powzr, 
Lange & Scorr. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We are induced, in this connection, to say, that the Ladies’ » We think we do not err when we pronounce the Ladies’ 


R i is a journal of far more elevated and char- 
ET Guk wed of toe oe an 2 to the 
taste of this 


this is, as usual, full of 
beer . But need 
its praise: it speaks 


We believe the Ladies’ Reposi to 
magazine published in this mon, and 
not, to a wider circulation than any other periodi: 
Its literature is of the first order; and though free from all 
nicious fiction—which can be said of but few so-called 
zines, now-a-days—its reading is most attractive and agreeable. 
It is now a favorite with the 


hey cou 
purpese—-Virgiata Mbeceng 
Tue Lapres’ Rerostrony.—This superb ee 


finding its wa 
cals of its c 


meatalism and pravicat literawre; and 
so; for it has one of the most 

nent, and a corps of excellent 
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Tue Lapres’ Reposirory is everywhere growing in popu- 
larity.—Christian Advocate and Journal. 


The writer of this notice has been a subscriber to the Repos- 
itory from the beginning; and has enriched and adorned his 
little library with the bound volumes; he can, therefore, under- 
standingly recommend it to all female teachers, who may desire 
to take a monthly adorned with fine engravings, and edited 
with spirit and taste.—Free School Clarion. 


Tue Lapres’ Repository is one of the best magazines now 
published in the Union.—American Literary (iazette. 


The Ladies’ Repository is becoming more and more interest. 
ing; its list of distinguished contributors is enlarging, and we 
are left to wish for nothing, so far as elegance intrinsic 
value are concerned. It is none of your light, trashy, idle. 
injurious periodicals, but of solid value, combining the usefu 
with the entertaining, and is well worthy the patronage of the 
public.—Lutheran (Baltimore) Observer. 


The Ladies’ Repository is the title of a monthly ine, 
published at Cinclanati and New York. It is dovesed wo there. 
wre and the arts, and occupies a higher position than any simi- 
lar publication in the Union. Its contents are light and agree- 
able, yet of a character widely different from the sickening 
love stories and sketches of romance found in most of the 
monthlies published in this country. We have examined a 
few numbers, and are exceedingly pleased with them. Every 
article has a decidedly moral and religious tendency. Every 
Jady should have this truly interesting and valuable work.— 
Rockingham (Va.) Register. 

A portion of my readers doubtless subscribe for, and, of 
course, read, “ The Ladies’ Repository of Literature an@Relig- 
ion.” These will need no testimony of mine to what they 
already know as a fact, that it has no superior and few equals, 
int exeellence, as a monthly visitor to the parlors of the la- 
di es.—Cist’s (Cincinnati) Advertiser. 

Tae Laptes’ Repostrory.—lIt is a beautiful specimen of 
higth finish, in the mechanical and typographical execution of a 
a. Its contents are of a sterling character.—Southern 

‘stian Advocate 





Repository the richest of the entire round of monthlies, either 

of the five, three, or two dd.ar order. It will compete with 

any one of them in its external richness, that is, its typography » 

illustrations, etc.; but this, unlike many of them, is not 

ts richest part. Its moral and relizious sentiment, combined 

with attractive and truthful incidents, constitutes it a mine of 
gold, yea, more than gold.—Christian (Phila.) Repository. 


The Ladies’ Repository, for this month, possesses its usual 
characteristics, vivacity, and worth. We have selected for our 
fouzth page, this week, a part of the editor’s notes on Pitisburg. 
They are racy enough, but cannot exceed the original; no wri- 
ter, be his powers what they may, can more than describe the 
city of smoke. The editor of Zion’s Herald justly says, that 
Dr. Tefft’s articles are the chief attraction of the Repository.— 
Northern Christian Advocate. 


Tue Laptss’ Rerostrory has been received by C. H. 
Pierce, 1 Cornhill, where it can be had on the same terms 
as at Cincinnati, with the usual di to preachers.” We 

0 often spoken of this fine espe that we need not 
inion of its merits. What a blessing would it be 

mage of American 

agazines with which 





y.—Of a totally different character 
from the preceding is this excellent work, In the absence of 
any secular periodical of western origin, devoted to parlor read- 
ing, we cannot commend this too ony to the attention of our 
fair friends. ‘The May number is more than usually interesting ; 
and we leaded its margins pretty thickly with our pencil marks 
for transfers to our columns.—Great West. 


The September number of the Ladies’ Repository is earl 
out, and contains several original articles. The editor's cont 
butions lose nothing by comparison with the best-written arti- 
cles of the best contributors. A fine engraving of Prescott, 
from Ogdenburg Harbor, enriches the present number.—Can- 
ada Christian Advocate. g 


There are some publications which we feel a peculiar pleas- 
ure in recommending to the public—works from which much 
valuable information may be attained, and whose are free 
from the demoralizing trash and insipid sentimentalism of the 
day. Among these we have ever numbered the Ladies’ Reposi- 

. itis a high-toned and ably-cond monthly, and we 
commend it to the ladies, as a magazine emirently adapted to 
their taste, and one which contains nothing but articles of 
sterling merit.— The Fumily (Georgia) Visitor. 


Tue Laprss’ Reposirory.—The May number of this deserv- 
edly-popular mon is one of the very best. There is a fine 
engraving, many well-written articles, and an editor’s table, of 
distings’ merit.— Methodist Expositor. 


Tue Lapres’ Repostrory.—This most tastefully and ably- 
conducted ladies’ monthly is before us, Jaden with many treas- 
ures, some of which we shall appropriate to our columns.—Ash- 
ville (N. C.) Messenger. 


a 

We say to the ladies of Vermont, do not barter your three or 
five dollars for sickening ‘ove stories, and sketches of romance, 
when, for two dollars, you can obtain this magazine, enriched 
with moral and religious sentiments, and its enlivened 
with attractive and truthful incidents. We will very cheerfully 
act as agent in receiving subscriptions and making remittan- 
peer mmaethe Christian Messenger. 

The Reposi is always a welcome visitor to our desk and 
domicil. Tt is the best work for ladies we are acquainted 
with.—Richmond Christian Advocate. 

The high reputation of this monthly is well sustained.—Tez- 
as Wesleyan Banner. 

bene gy is a work of standard merit. We have before 
spoken of it in terms of high commendation; and every suc- 
ceeding number confirms favorable opinion we at first 
formed of it.—Clinton York) Signa 


[SEE THIRD PAGE OF COVER.] 
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best e 
man, and, should he live, is destined te do mach 
literature.— Indiana State Journal 

Tue Laptes’ Rerosrrory.—The Measure of Beauty Full.— 
We have examined pretty fully the New-Year's issue of this 
fine work. We have often spoken of it in terms of 











parts. ishers 
editor have combined in giving it an air of beauty and 
tion far in advance of its predecessors.— Genesee 


Tue Laptes’ Reposrrory is an excellent and spirited liter- 
pa monthly. It commands a | array of talent, end main- 
tains a high rank as a literary work. The editor is evidently a 
man of learning and taste, and spiced withal with a ri 
of wit and humor.— Radiator. 

This interesting monthly continues to maintain its hitherto 
transcendent reputation.— Western Christian Advocate. 

Tue Lavtes’ Rerosirory.—To those who desire to sustain 
a pure literary work, uncontaminated by the licentiousness 
which characterizes the contents of many of our magazines, 
we would recommend the Repository, its articles being of the 
most refined and intellectual quality.— White Water Valley, 
Connersville, Ia. 


There are now a few periodical publications for females 
which are unexceptionable in their er: we allude par- 
ticularly to “The Mother’s Magazine,” “The Mother’s Jour- 
nal,” and “ THe Lapis’ Reposrrory.”—“ Women in 
tca,” by Mrs. Graves. 


Tue Lapres’ Repostrory.—It is not. a mere form nor matter 
of impulse in us to recommend to our southern friends so fre- 
quently as we do the Ladies’ Repository; but a sense of duty, 
arising from the conviction that, mid an era flooded as is the 

resent with gossamers and gew-gaws, this work presents to 

r hands a vineyard of the richest grapes—a garden of the 
sweetest flowers. It is decidedly one of the most instructive 
and interesting magazines in America. om § Hamline was 
its first editor, next came Dr. Thomson, and now Professor 
Tefft, either of whom is a host in himself. Ladies of Ken- 
tucky, yOu cannot more wisely — two dollars, than by 
subscribing for the Repository.--Christian Intelligencer. 


Tue Lapis’ Rerosrrory.—This beautiful and really useful 
monthly is one of the few li magazines which we can 
commend to the confidence of a Christian community without 
incurring the hazard of aiding in the circulation of pernicious 
fiction. In the long list of periodical literature, we know of 
no magazine more elevated in its character than this—none 
which we think is so well adapted to the wants of the pious 
and intelligent female. We are glad to learn that it is con- 
stantly increasing in patronage as well as popularity.— Western 
Literary Emporium. 

Tue Lapiss’ Repostrory.@The August number of this 
truly excellent and religious monthly contains upward of 
twenty original articles in addition to the rich and 
contributions of the editor, Professor Tefft. The Reposi 
deserves to be, what it really is, a favorite with the public. Un- 


der the efficient mi ent of its present editor, the circula- 
tion of the Reposit greatly increased. We heartily wish 


it a still more widely-extended circulation.—C, 


Tue Lavies' Repository is the,title of a monthly maga- 
zine published in Cincinnati, Rev. B. F. Teffi, editor. It has 
a tone higher than that of most of the (so called) popular mag- 
azines of the day, and is characterized by ability and rare ex- 
cellence.— Woonsocket (R. I.) Patriot. 


Tue Lawes’ Repostroxy.—We receive no periodical with 
more pleasure than we do this. It is published at Cincinnati, 
and is under the charge of the Rev. B. F. Tefft, D. D., who has 
pe ome Siem Ae we AE ee FY ° ie work 
should be well patronized.— Quincy (Il.) 


nds but too ready a welcome to 
youthful female minds. With its mt editor, ita ten thou- 
sand subscribers, and its un leled reputatiow with the 
press, its future circulation is destined to surpass any thing 
of the kind in the west, or in the world. —Christian Visitor 


to the denomination from which it proceeds.— Western Episco- 





Adrian, Mich. 
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the ’ 
Professor Tefft, is a ripe scholar, combining strength with ele- 
— in his able editoriaia—Previdence Temperance four: 





Tue Lapiss’ Repostrory comes to us embellished with an 
a of Bellevue Spri near N) noe Falls, and a like- 






ness of Bishop Hamline. Tos chief embellishment, however, 
is one of Professor Tefft’s admirable editorials on the Sword, 





the Tongue, and the Pen.—Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 
Tue Lapis’ Rerosirory.—This magazine is well sustained 

by the present editor, and contains a amount of instruc- 

tive reading, alike creditable to its numerous contributors, and 







Tue Laps’ Rerository is richly freighted with valuable 
original r. “The Casket of Jewels Returned,” by the 
editor, is well worth the price of the number.—Christian Re- 
pository. « 


The character of the Ladies’ Repository, alw7ys eae 
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es Not attem: time, to make comparisons 
between the able comineuae to this work ; eng fy to say 














a word of the editor, yet comparatively new in ‘his voca- 
. We esteem him one of the best writers in the country; 
and while we highl appeariato the contaipations af ethews ve 
are free to confess, for gre sending, or ot n.of 
Ne Se Tises + ape Aone ag Po 
more or fewer pages pen. essay on 
“New Race of A » in the 7 do 
honor to any living writer. It alone is worth the ption 







for a year; and it is but one of a number of able 
with which he has favored his readers. He is cheamiaee 








monn of alee onan, Cee eee — 

taste. His style clear, ue. 
Of this tase characteristic, hig Trample of h ” in ‘the 
June number, furnishes a fine example. Si indeed, 
must be the i nation of him who. does reads, 






as 

seem to see, in f Seyi oe Before him, the acim inthe | 

80 » i 
= is, pa ea, be least pedantry, unmistakable 
a thorough acquaintance with Greek and Rom: 
kind of pervading savor of the old mi peculiarly 
to all those whose taste has been, in Aicun; Geaned talon 
the same models.—Cincinnati Weekly Atlas. 


Tue Laviss’ Rerosrrory for ber is one of the best 
numbers of that unrivaled monthly. ‘ 
cations are of the first order, while the editorial department is 
managed with an amount of tact and talent ‘by no 
other work. For the ladies this is, waq » the best © 
work published in America—Literaty (Phila.) Re, : 


Tue Lapws’ Rerosirory.—The ‘March nomaber of hip 
monthly, issued from the Methodist Book-Room, in this city, 
before us. For neatness of mechanical and richness 
very fi.vorably with any 
kind within our know! . It is worthy of a on 
centre-table of every family — Watch man of the Valley. 


This spirited monthly is a partic ular favorite of as it 
must be of all who have a soul to eqpenniase sterling 
and rare excellence.—Fumily Fave 
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To Agents and Subscribers. : 


This is published monthly, at Cincinnati and 


‘New York. All the traveling preachers of the Methodist 
Episcopal 


Church are authorized agents. 

Cash in advance will be expected in all cases. This can be 
paid to any of our authorized agents, who can order it charged 
to their account, if not convenient to remit. 
| The agents and friends of this work are earnestly requested 
to miake an immediate and simultaneous effort in every section 
of the country, to procure new subscribers. 





oy 


We solicit those who received the tenth volume to contiiia® 
their subscriptions to the eleventh, and otherwise aid in its cir- 
culation, which we hope to be able to make worthy of their 


patronage. 
ig remittances or subscriptions, 


4 


All oie 
Precelnmengeoreesrwisynmpe rs > those designed for pub- 
lication, to the editor, at Cincinnati. Letters not containing 
ten dollars, or five new subscribers, must be post-paid. In re 
mitting, please procure drafts, or the most current bank notes. 
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Books Published by Swormstedt & Power. es 


Tue Axatocy or Reiicron, Natural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature. By Joseph Butler, LL. 
D., late Lord Bishop of Durham, with an Analysis of the 
Work, by Rev. B. F. Tefft, D. D., Editor. 

We cannot but be proud that the west has produced the finest 

edition of thie world-renowned work.—Cincinnati Atlas. 

Lacrores ox Tae Scienrivic Evipences or NaTuRaL snp 
Keveatep Reticion. By Wm. C. Larrabee, Professor of 
Mathematics, Indiana Asbury University. % 

These Lectures are twenty in number, and of the’ kind are 

altogether the best defense of Christianity extant. No one 

will be satisfied sim with @ first reading; they will be 
studied with profound interest. 

Memortats or Paison Lirz. By Rev. James B. Finley. 
Edited by Rev. B. F. Tefft, D. D. 

This is a fine duodecimo work, whose character for worth and 

general interest cannot be surpassed by any issue of the age. 

It will circulate everywhere, and will be devoured with avid- 

ity alike by the aged and the young. 
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Sxercues ror rus Youre. By Erwin House. en bss 

Rev. B. F. Tefft, D. D, 
It is just the publication for the age, and ought to be in the 
hands of every young man and young woman in the land — 
Cor. Chr. Ado. & Jour. 


History or THe Missions or THe Mertnopist Eriscorau 
Cuurcn, from the Organization of the Missionary Society 
to the Present Time. By Rev. W. P. Strickland, A. M. 

Like the author’s History of the Bible Society, an invaluable 

work. 


A SxetcH or THe Lire or Rev. Jonn Cottins, or THE Omo 
ConrERence. : 
Judge M’Lean is the author of this work—a sufficient recom- 
mendation for it. - Bos 
Memors or Mas. “A; 


Like the Way of ilbtaienis vetoes wn be read by every” 
errr dialer 








